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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE DROP OF COMMON SENSE.——A 
FAIRY TALE. 

(Continued from page 224.) 
NDER these auspices, the bloom- 
ing Eulalie grew upand flourished, 

until she arrived at an age when, to use 
the accurate phrase of the Baroness, 
it was proper she should be brought 
out. Brought out, therefore, she 
was, and the influence of the spell of 
Fashion became at once apparent : 
noble, young, beautiful, and a heiress, 
all the world ran after her. The 
Baron had nothing to do but to at- 
tend to proposals; and the homage 
paid to the Baroness, as the mother 
and chaperon of so many chars, 
quite concealed from the respectable 
lady that youthful airs and graces at 
fifty, are a little untimely. Under 
the influence of the happy illusion 
which transfers all the gifts and ac- 
complishments of a favourite object 
to our proper selves, the Baroness, 
by a slight change of I into we, re- 
ceived the attention paid to her 

young and beautiful daughter as | 
tribute due to herself; a species of | 
appropriation which sometimes even | 
caused Eulalic herself to simile. | 





So | 


pleasant, indeed, was her present life | 
to the happy mother, she was in no | 
haste for her daughter to decide | 


among the numerous suitors who | 
courted her favour; onthe contrary, 
she would willingly have suspended 


courtship and matrimony for ever. 
The Baron; on the contrary, and 
still more the President, thought 
differently ; the latter, in particular, 
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wished, by a judicious marriage, to 
release himself from a charge, which 
he thought more critically burthen- 
some every day. His ward was 
wayward and giddy, but she was 
also amiable and sensible, and there 
was nothing he wished for more ar- 
dently than her happy settlement in 
life. ‘ Once out of the hands of 
that frivolous old woman,” he would 
frequently say to himself—I blush 
for the President, ladies, for the Ba- 
roness was only fifty,—* something 
may be hoped.”—Here is another 
instance of the hasty injustice of 
man: the President paid so little 
attention to the fairies’ patronage of 
Eulalie, that he absolutely attributed 
some of the most brilliant effects of 
their good graces, to the blindness of 
an obtuse father, and the folly of a 
weak and dissipated mother; for 
such, in his eyes, appeared the pa- 
rents of our blooming heroine—yes, 
heroine; for, in spite of Reason and 
her mawkish drop, it is trusted*that, 


‘in the sequel, the fairies’ favourite 


will prove herself mtitled to that 
transcendant appellation, 

“Young, beautiful, gay, giddy, 
rich, amiable, and sensible !—You 
are too general and paradoxical, 
good Sir Troubadour:—have the 
goodness to descend to a few parti- 
culars, and allow us to judge more 
uvicely of the nature and operation 


of fairy favours :—the person and 
° . | 
her, like Mahomet’s cottin, between 


character of Eulalie, sit, if you 
please.” 

‘‘The most devoted of scribes, 
ladies, I will do my bést to obey 


you,” 
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The form of Eulalie, then, was of 
the finest order of fine forms—Psha, 
that is a theft from Sterne. Assist 
me, my fair readers, with your plastic 
imaginations; for, although I have 
perused some hundred thousand de- 
scriptions of all-perfect and all- 
conquering beauty,—have sympa- 
thised with victims to orbs of celestial 
blue, and martyrs to eyes of piercing 
black,—to say nothing of the innu- 
merable gentlemen who bave given 
up the ghost to indescribable charms, 
unutterable somethings, je ne sais 
quoi-s, and all that ;—notwithstand- 
ing, I say, so edifying an acquaint- 
ance with female portrait-painting, 1 
feel utterly unable to Sir William- 
Beechy-fy in the present instance. 
Be satisfied then, dear ladies, with 
knowing that the form of Eulalie 
exhibited the kind of gracefulness 
which approaches to majesty, and 
that her featares were of the radiant 
and prepossessing caste which be- 
speak frankness and intelligence; as 
to her eyes and hair,—blue or black, 
auburn or flaxen, it is dangerous to 
decide, for T am acquainted with 
certain seraphim of either description 
—so, pray, make them which you 
please. 

With respect to intellectuals, 1 
have more courage ; and, therefore, 
without further hesitation, I premise, 
that in Eulalie, the usual conse 
quences of injudicious indulgence 
were very apparent; that is, she was 
self-willed, capricious, and exacting : 
bat even extreme indulgence ope- 
rates differently upon different na- 
ture; many it inakes malignant and 
unfeeling, as well as overbearing. 
Now this eflect, owing to some con- 
stitutional corroborative or other, 
(was it the drop?) did not appear in 
Eulalie; her temper, though impe- 
rious, was artless and undisguised, 
and she forgave as readily as she 
offended. She also possessed the 
contempt for artifice and deception, 
which is sometimes observed to qua- 








lify the mischief produced by the 
wealiness of pareuts, who change 
places with their children, and was 
ina high degree frank, generous, 
and elevated. Her capacity was 
excellent, even exhibiting marks of 
the pregnancy of soul, which man- 
kind have agreed to denoniinate 
genius,—a gift which had enabled 
her to profit by the lessons of the 
President and her instructors, in 
spite of the irregularity of Ler ap- 
plication. From the same source, 
however, by way of alloy, sprang a 
portion of vivacity and flightiness, 
admirably calculated to develope the 
favours of the sister fairies, Fashion, 
Caprice, and Affectation. Yet, with 
all this, in the wildest excursions of 
Eulalie, an indefinable something al- 
ways appeared, which not only pre- 
vented an utter abandonment of 
terra-tirma on her own part, but 
occasionally served as ballast to the 
more gaseous mind of the Barovess, 
This nameless quality was doubtless 
the gift of Reason, as it threatened 
to oppose the fashionable career of 
Eulalie more than any other which 
she possessed. Thus, a good heart, 
a wayward disposition, a strong ca- 
pacity, incidental folly, and an invo- 
luntary tendency to think about half 
a dozen times a-year,—and behold a 
fairies’ favourite at the romantic age 
of eighteen. 

When first the youthful Eulalie 
was introduced into the world of 
fashion, nothing appeared more bril- 
liant and fascinating than the afore- 
said world and its inhabitants. Every 
countenance appeared satisfied and 
smiling, aud one sweet hurry of 
ijeas succeeded to another with the 
most delightful rapidity. The con- 
te muplation of humanity, abstracted 
from all its penalties, its heart-cor- 
roding cares and ceaseless vicissi- 
tudes, is pleasant enough ; but, alas! 
poor Eulalie, she soon discovered 
that the drawing-room Arcadia to be 
quite as foundationless as the paste- 





























































ral one. In the course of a few 
months, the polite art of assentation 
and the eternal smile of acquies- 
cence became insipid and even dis- 
gusting, failmg to conceal, as they 
sovn did, the common passions of 
mankind. The malicious bon mot, 
the affected equivoque, the whisper- 
ing inuendo, and all the persiflage 
of fashiwnable scandai, shewed 
through the transparent varnish of 


eternal compiaisance with double | 


deformity, Warmth of manner and 
coldness of heart form a disagree- 
able compound, and civil malignity 
a very odious conjunction, Nor, 
when regarded with a practised eye, 


did the internal satistaction of the | 
volatile crowd appear more grounded | 


than its external good humour. The 
secret sorrow, the lurking discontent, 
the dower of disappointed hope, were 
frequently perceptible amid 
glare of magnificence and the super- 
fluity of wealth, Like the worship- 
pers of Eblis in Caliph Vathék, 
draw the robe a little aside, and all 
seem to carry in their bosoms an 
unextinvuishable flame. Man would 
wed himself to this world; but, 
great Author of Nature! thou wilt 
not let it be. 

It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that the beautiful Eulalie was 
led into these or similar reflections 
by dint of ratiocination; but the 
etfect was nearly the same. The 


gentlemen smiled and flattered as) 
much at the eud of the first six | 


months as at the begimming; but, 
although she would have been sur- 
prised, nay displeased, at the omis- 
sion of their usual homage, she 
thought they began to exhibit great 
poverty of mind and a very provok- 
ing barrenness of phraseology: nay, 
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the Baroness would have it to origi- 
nate in nothing but the provoking 
drop of common sense.—Oh, Rea- 
son! Reason! for what art thou not 
sometimes answerable?—to vary a 
word from the poet: 

* Thought would destroy a Paradise.” 

So much for generals; as to pars 
ticulars, they were a little more en- 
tertaining, owing to the repeated 
proposals made to the Baron by 
gentlemen who were either smitten 
by Cupid or Plutus, or Doth. All 
these suitors were eligible by birth, 
and many of them by fortune and 
accomplishinents ; yet, somehow or 
other, they entirely failed in moving 
the heart or imagination of Eulalie. 
This to the uninitiated may appear 
extraordinary; but you and me, la- 


dies, are aware that there is a certain 


| 
| 


the | 


more than once sl,e caught herself 


almost gaping in the midst of a pro- 
fusion of the most soft and gallant 
hyperbole imaginable —a piece of ill 
manners that could only be attribut- 
able to the poppy of Ennui, altheugh 











hour and a certain person always 
fated to operate in these cases, and 
that, until the said hour arrives, and 
the said person appears, hearts are 
flinty and affections uncomeatable, 
There is, in facet, such a fatality in 
affairs of this nature, that in a rea- 
sonable time, to be dated from the 
commencement of their earthly ely- 
sium, it often surprises the predes- 
tined pair themselves as much as 
viher people. Thus much to the 
novice, for whose benefit, in all mat- 
ters of science, it is frequently ne- 
cessary to refer to first principles. 

The only person to whom these 
repeated rejections of Eulalie gave 
any great degree of uneasiness, al- 
ways excepting the anxious suitors 
themselves, was the worthy Baron, 
who had a simple and solid method 
of judging of matrimonial proposi- 
tions, which is said to have been 
very prevalent among parents from 
time immemorial; that is to say, he 
nicely inspected rank and rent-roll, 
without distracting his attention by 
the various et cetera which younger 
and wilder imaginations are very apt 
to regard as equally important. The 
President joined him so far as to 
Oo 
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regret the nonacceptance of one or 
two of the offers which were made, 
but found it so dithcult to combat 
the archvess, and, indeed, the good 
sense of some of the pleaded reasons 
of Eulalie, that he quickly gave way. 
As to the Baroness, she professed to 
be entirely unable to understand the 
arguments of the chi/d—but, at any 
rate, there was time enough. The 
spell. of Fashion operated unceas- 
ingly ; the fairies’ favourite was the 
polar-star cf modish attraction, and 
to be in ber traiv, upon any terms, 
was accounted hovourable. 

Thus did the life of Eulalie glide 
on, until one day, with a countenance 


beaniing with exultation, the Baron | 


informed her that he had been waited 
upon by the rich and high-born 
Fortunio, who declared himself a 
candidate for her acceptance and 
favour. The rank of Fortunio was 
the highest beneath royalty in the 
country, and his hereditary posses- 
pions great and unencumbered ; his 
person was prepossessing, his morals 
were uvimpeached, and his sense 
and talents deemed respectable.— 
Thus sdid the Baron and the Presi- 
dent between them, and they spoke 
the truth; Eulalie, therefore, could 
not well decline admitting him as a 
suitor—for what could be objected 
toso many advantages? The haughty 
Fortunio accordingly appeared in her 
train, and myriads of humbler suitors 
yesigned in despair; even Eulalie 
was dazzled in the first instance by 
the splendour of his rank and alli- 
ance, but, after a short a 
of his mind and manners, the latent 
operation of the drop and the poppy 
rendered his presence insupportable. 
Fortunio was all adjunct, and ap- 
peared in the centre of his state like 
an ..sigvificant oyster in a large shell, 
obscured by his cumbrous ap- 
pendages, like the lady in the lob 
ster. His whole soul seemed en- 
grossed by his rank and consequence 
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| 





— pot with that venerous and elevated | 








idea of station which, with the lofti- 
ness of the cedar, combines its finer 
qualities of shelter, Shade, and pro- 
tection; but by a mere barren con- 
ception of height, resembling that 
of a may-pole—a sapless support of 
vewgaw and garland, All his con- 
versation was upon this favourite 
topic: his ancestors and himself were 
his eternal theme ; and every thing 
Was estimated, not by its positive 
merit, but by its relation to this 
pompous notion of family import- 
anee. ‘Phe poor (yes) poor man 
was confined to his narrow circle a 
by aspell; and the consequence - 
that even within this circle, like his 
own coat of arms, he was rather a 
svmbol than a reality; whilst out of 
it, he was seareely a noun substan- 
tive, being neither conceived, felt, 
nor understood, and rarely seen, 
After all, itis finely ordered, that a 
man cannot be great of himself s 
and soit proved with Fortunio, who, 
in spite of his rank, his wealth, and 
his magnificence, was one of the 
most insignificant of mankind, and, 
setting aside a little exterior homage, 
was so regarded in general society, 
“5 shall never be able to endure 
this man,” said Eulalie to the Baron 
and President one morning, when 
they requested her decision; ‘ he 
would shortly regard me, not figu- 
ratively, but literally, like one of the 
pillars which support the hall of his 
ancestors; all niy little identity must 
merge into his great self, and, instead 
of remaining, as God has made me, 
an accountable creature, with ha- 
bits, ideas, and dispositions of my 
own, like a poor tributary stream T 
must be lost in the ocean of my hus- 
band’s fanciful consequence; and 
what my recompence?—a hind of 
lying in state bes ore I am dead.” 
The Baron went into a passion, 
and argued with great significance, 
as people in that predicament ge- 
nerally do, The President also re- 
wonstrated; but, it must be confessed, 













































































somewhat against his conscience, for 
he thought the great Fortunio a very 
fatiguing personage. ‘The Baroness 
pronounced Kulatie very foolish, be- 
cause-—“ You see, my dear, after 
marriage you may do as you please.” 

The Baron bowed. 

“Do not be provoking, Baron; 
all men are not so obstinate as your- 
self, and—” 

The Baroness spoke for half an 
hour with great rapidity; but, as 
what she said will not materially 
advance the progress of this history, 
it may be as weil to omit it. All, 
however, was in vain: Eulalie per- 
sisted, and Fortunio was informed 
the next morning, that the high ho- 
nour of his alliance was declined, 

‘The next suitor upon whom Fu- 
lalie was induced to pause, was ofa 
charactey the very reverse to that of 
the man of state. Valerio was a 
nobleman of great wealth, and of 
still greater activity, whose whole 
soul was centered in worldly and 
yractical influence, The leisure of 
independence had no charms for one 
entirely engrossed by the spirit of 
acquisition. More dangerous than 
the mere miser, he regarded riches 
both as a means and an end; and, 
therefore, sought them with avidity, 
and employed them freely in the 
narrow pursuit of individual gratifi- 
cation, An active politician; but, 


unenobled by the slightest spark of 


sentiment or of ambition, his polities 
were a sordid trade in honours and 
emoluments, and his mode of speak- 
ing of his success exceedingly resem- 
bled the exulting tone of a winning 
gamester. Patriotism, principle, and 
disinterestedness, were words that he 
never employed himself, and it was 
a rule with him never to attend to 
them in the mouths of others, re- 
garding them as mere garnish, and 
to be passed over in course. What 
he valued himself for most, was a 
kind of over-reaching superiority in 
worldly trausactions, which generally 
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left those who had any thing to do 
with him something to repent of ; 
and, not satisfied with the exercise 
of a degree of craft which bordered 
upon deception, he also heartily 
despised those who were deluded by 
it. 

“ Hold, sit; this is the portrait of 
a sharping tradesmen, not of a no» 
bleman, whose virtues and vices are 
quite of another kind.” 

‘ Pardon me, ladies; it might 
have been so once, but, within this 
last century or two, a bargain-and- 
sale lord is no uncommon charactér; 
and it is really pleasant to see young 
patricians step from college into po- 
litics and practice, totally divested 
of the generous but dangerous im- 
prudence of youth, and cold and 
calculating like so many Sir Pertinax 
M‘Sycophants ready-made :—there- 
fore allow me to proceed.” 

Valerio thought the favourite of 
the fairies a very fine and agreeable 
woman; but her chief charm in bis 
eyes was the estates in her train, 
There was a shrewdness, a signiti- 
cance, and a worldly knowledge in 
his conversation, which for some 
time rather interested Eulalie; but, 
afier a while, she began to discover 
that his range of ideas was very li- 
mited, and that he evinced not a 
single ray of imagination. Now, 
Eulalie herself possessed that order 
of mind to which plain unseasored 
matter of fact soon grows titesome, 
and which must be communed with 
in sentiment, in spirit, and in fancy. 
That of Valerio was nailed to the 
bustle and detail of route transac- 
lion: he kuew character—but it 
was common character; he was 
versed in life— but it was every-day 
life; and he never attempted to en- 
tertain Eulalie by his conversation, 
but she gasped, as it were, fora more 
ethereal atmosphere. 

“ I can never pass my life with Sir 
Prudence,” said she to berself— 

( To be concluded in the next Number, ) 
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294 Account of the Coins of England. 


Tathe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 
srr, 

PResuMING that a short acconnt 
of the coinage of their native coun- 
tty, cannot be unacceptable to the 
majer part of your fair readers, | 
beg leave to subjoin the following ; 
the insertion of which in your valu- 
able pubtication will oblige 

Your’s, &c. 

T. C. JUN. 
Evighaston, near Birminghain ; 
April 11, 1816, 

The conquest of this country by 
William Duke of Normandy, which 
took place about the mid: tle of the 
eleventh century, made little or no 
alteration im the coins then current ; 
and T shall at present confine myselt 
to the consideration of those subse- 
quent to that date. ‘The only piece 
of moucy m eirculation for several 
reigns after the conquest was the 
siver penny, which derived its name 
from the circumstance of its weighing 
exactly ove penny-weight, or the 
twentieth part of a Saxon or Tower 
ounce, equal to 294 grains Troy: 
this coin they broke into halves and 
quarters, as substitutes for halfpence 
and farthings. King John, however, 
mtroduced a separate coinage of 
halfpence ; in which he was imitated 
by lis son and successor Henry the 
‘Third, but with the addition of that 
of farthings also. 

In the thirteenth year of bis reign, 
Eaward the Third issued a coinage 
of gold, chiefiy nobles, at six shillings 
and eight.penee each, with their 
halves and quarters, all of which are 
now extremely rare; the same king 
also, in the year 1351, coined groats, 
so called from the French word 
gros, signifying large, being the 


largest silver coin then current in | 


Enrope; the half groat was also first 
coined at the same time. 

With the exception of the intro- 
duction of three-penny pieces by 





who so emiuently distinguished her- 


Edward the Fourth, and thet of: 


shillings by Henry the Seventh, we 
do not tind that any further changes 
worthy of notice took place in the 
coinage of England, till about the 
commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the haughty and impe- 
rious Henry the Eighth ascended the 
throne. The innovations of this 
prince in the cota of the realm were 
not less considerable than his inno- 
vations in the church; bat were not, 
like the latter, followed by any be- 
ueficial results: on the contrary, they 
were productive of the greatest in- 
convenience, aud of considerable 
luss, to the whole body of the nation, 
but more particularly to the trading 
part of the commurity. The bane- 
tul innovations to which { refer, are 
the various degrees of depreciation 
which the coin underwent during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth: the 
coins of this monarch, in the early 
part of lis reign, were of the same 
standard of those of his predecessors, 
viz.—11 oz. 2dwt, of tine silver, and 
Is dwt, of alloy, per pound Troy; 
in the 34th year of his reign, how- 
ever, he alloyed the pound Troy 
with two ounces of copper; in his 
Soth year, the pound weight was 
made to consist of six ounces of 
silver and six of alloy; and in the 
following year there were only four 
ounces of silver in the pound, the 
remaining eight ounces consisting of 
copper alone. lienry the Eighth 
was the first of our sovereigns who 
coined crown pieces of silver; the 
half crown, however, was not intro- 
duced till the fullowing reign, when 
sixpenny pieces were also first coinett. 
The restoration of the coin to its 
original purity was reserved for the 
steady hand of Elizabeth, who be- 
gan this glorious work in the very 
lirst year of her reign: the ‘style of 
workmanship of the coin was also 
very much improved by this queen, 
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Needle-work Question. 


self as the patroness of literature 
and the arts. In the year 1559, 
Elizabeth coined  three-halfpenny 
pieces, and, in 1576, three-farthing 
pieces also; but these coins did not 
Jong continue in circulation. 

It appears that the currency of 
copper farthings originated with 
James the First, when the coimage 
of the silver farthing was disconti- 
hued. During the civil wars which 
avitated the kingdom through a con- 
siderable part of the reign of his son 
and successor, the unhappy Charles 
the First, silver coins of ninepence 
and of three shillings each were 
struck, the former at the siege of 
Newark, the latter at that of Car- 
lisle ; this prince likewise coined ten 
and twenty shilling pieces of silver. 

Soon after the death of Charles 
the First upon the scaffold, the par- 
liament issued a new silver coinage 
of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
sixpences, and pence: these coins 
are remarkable as being the only 
English coins which have the inscrip- 
tion in our native tongue; on the 
obverse are the words “ ‘The Com- 
monwealth of England,” on the re- 
verse *‘ God with us.” Halfpence 
of silver were also coined at the 
same time, but have no inscription 
on them, and were the last silver 
coins of that denomination struck in 
England ; the copper halfpenny be- 
ing introduced soon after by Charles 
the Second, by whom also the guinea 
was first coined. 

—e— 
THE NEEDLE-WORK QUESTION. 


IN obedience to the will of the 
majority of our fair patronesses, 
which it is not less our interest than 
eur inclination at all times to con- 
sult, we have to announce that after 
the present Number the Patterns for 
Needle-work will be discontinued. 
When we declared our deterimination 
9 abide by the opinion of our 
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readers, we, of course, relinqaished 
all intention of obtruding our own ; 
but we feel it incumbent upon us to 
do justice to the sentiments of both 
parties on this subject, and have, 
therefore, selected from the prods- 
gious number of letters with whick 
we have been honoured, the follow- 
ing specimens (as many as OUr space 
will permit) on each side of the 
question. Whatever may be the 
merits of the case, we candidly de- 
clare that, in point of numbers, the 
votes received against the patterns 
ure in the proportion of at least 
three to one of those in their favour; 
and therefore, though some hundreds 
of our subscribers have remained 
silently neuter, still a large majority 
have expressed their wishes, and 
have thus fairly and finally decided 
for all. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Bourn, March 21, 1816. 
SIR, 

Your excellent publication, the British 
Ladies’ Magazine has gained my most 
zealous approbation, I think myself very 
fortunate in being enabled to send a vote 
in favour of the pattern for needle-work, 
I have introduced the hook into a small 
society of friends, many ef whom con. 
sider the pattern an advantage, and those 
to whom it is entirely useless consider it 
hy no means an offensive addition. 
‘Lherefore, while I speak in praise of its 
contents, which are both instructive and 
amusing, I must confess that a pattern of 
needie-work renders it still more useful 
to me; and let those who consider a 
pattern for industry a detriment to the 
hook in question, throw it into the flames, 
if it tire their eyes. 

I am your humble servant, 
FRANCES WoULD. 
SIR, April 10, 

Having been a subscriber to your very 
valuable Miscellany from its first pubti- 
cation, I cannot help evincing the warm 
and lively interest I feel in its welfare, 
by informing you that J differ widely im 
opinion trom your fair correspondent, 
M.&. who seems to think that the inser 
tion of needie-work patterns is deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the British Ladies’ 
Magazine. 1 thercfore beg leave to give 
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my suffrage in favour of so useful xn ap- 


pendage, when selected with the same 

pris and judgment which you displayed 

pn the patterns that appeared in ihe last 

Number of your interésting publication. | 
I remain, dc. 

EvizA H—. 


oe 


PATTERNS, OR NO PATTERNS. 


stR, 
Wize a question of so much importayge 
depends, : 
Which you most politely refer to your 
friends, 
Determined the Ayes and the Noes to 
compare, 


And to give a decision unbiassed and fair ; 

It shall not be said that Deb, Gossip, 
alone, 

Ohjected to let her opinion be known. 


f* But who is Deb. Gossip ¢’’—I hear 
yon exclain ; 
Throughout my connexions I know no 
such name.” 


That I’m no acquaintance, I grant, sir, 

is true ; 

Yet I often derive much instruction from 

ou; 

And I hope you'll not spurn a just com- 
pliment paid 

By aspmster, because she is called an old 
maid ; 

Bot, though an old maid, I'm not burst- 
ing with spite, 

Nor envious of those who have charms to 
delight. 

No rancoar, believe me, I'm willing to 
show, 

Although in the present debate I'ma No. 


As you of our sex are the champion 

and friend, 

How much of our conduct on you may 
depend : 

And grieved should I be were you one 
day to rue 

The mischiefs that may from your pat- 
terns ensue, 

Perhaps, sir, you know not the cares 

which engace 

The elegant females of this learned age, 

Or sure you would never employment 
prepare 

For those who have little or no time to 
spare : 

Pray, what is a morning for one who 
aspires 

To please in the way which the world 
most acmires? 

First waltzing, and singing in Braham. 
like strains, 

Both of which, you'll allow, require study 

and pains ; 
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Then painting and drawing; and whe 
can retrench 

Prom harp or piano, Italian or Freneh? 

‘There are botany, chemistry, still té 
purse, 

And, as I am told, craniclozy too. 

As to evening—why, sir, ’tis too sliort to 
display 

Half the graceful accomplishments learnt 
in the day. 


I hope I’ve convinced you these toils 
are enough, 
Without the addition of working a ruff; 
But should thewe by chance be an hour 
left behind, 
Oh! leave it, in pity, to profit the mind. 
Withdraw the temptation, or else—I 
presage— 
We shall turn to the pattern, and pass by 
the page. 
And now, sir, this letter may go in the 
fire, 
As my vote against patterns is all I desire. 
Desorau Gossip. 
Sussex, April 11. 
La Chaumiére Sans Souci. 
March 1%. 

We, subscribers and constant readers, 
protest against the continuation of the 
needle-work patterns ; because we think 
them inconsistevt with a literary publi- 
cation, and at variance with its protessed 
object—to clevate the female mind, and, 
by cultivating the understanding, to su- 
persede the necessity of resorting to 
fancy-work for the purpose of killing 
tine. They occupy a space which might 
contain much valuable information, fur- 
nish a handle for the satirical, and render 
the British Lady’s Magazine liable to be 
confounded with the swarm of contemp- 
tible publications, patronised only by the 
vain and frivolous. 

ErnizA FREDERICA, 

Lucy Matitpa, 

FRANCES MARIA, 
SIR, mae 

As a subscriber, I conclude I am en- 
titled to a vote in this affair of the needle- 
work, which I give most strongly against 
it; and I cannot suppose that any per- 
son, vot intcrested in the insertion of the 
pattern, will be in favour of it-—I allude 
to those who have some emolument trom 
your receiving it in your Miscellany. 

ANN. 

No patterns for work ; but a critique 
upon Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and 
Molicre’s plays. 

Sanau, Mary, ANNE, 
Susan, Junta, JANB, 
EmMA, Exuiza, Lecy. 















































To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 
Your correspondent’s remarks in 
the Magazine of March, “ that too 
many elaborate discourses and dis- 
cussions had already been written 
on the subject of human happiness,” 
appears to me (if | may be allowed 
to dispute his opinion) open to ani- 
madversion. That it has been the 
subject on which many authors have 
displayed most indefatigable indus- 
try and shining talents, I by no 
means wish to deny; but whether 
that which is of so much consequence 
in life can be more than suthcieutly 
expatiated on, is quite a different 
thing. Were I, after all these pub- 
lications, to enquire of any one I 
niet concerning Happiness, I should 
most likely be told that she was a 
calm, stately, reasonable being, who 
disdained the glitter of courts and 
palaces 
ignorant pretenders,—and fixed her 
charming residence amongst the truly | t 
good, in straw-roofed cots, entwined 
with jessamine and roses, Alas! Mr. 
Editor, the golden days (if ever they 
existed) are long since over: love-sick 
shepherds tune no more the harmo- 
nious reed in praise of their Daphnes 
and Phillis’s, nor twine the flowery 
wreath to adorn the necks of their 
favourite lambs; no longer do en- 
chanting ee sit under 
bowers of honeysuckles, and sing 
the songs which C orydon or Strephon 
have composed for them, while he, 

swect youth! reclining at their fee , 
accompanies the voice with his flute, 
and the dear little sheep (their fleeces 
always smooth and snow-white) gam- 
bol round, bleating in harmonious 
unison: yet it must be confessed, 
that in such scenes 
our finest writers, particularly poets, 
have loved to enthrone the goddess 
Happiness; and it 1s from such as 
these, mingled with the fairy-tales 
which are often our earliest studies, 
that we draw our juvenile pictures 

2RITISH Lapy's Mae, Ne. 17. 


S,° -despised the little arts of 


as these some of 
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her. It is true these fictions 
le cannot last long: the very 
sight of a shepherd, hhow-a-days, 
would put to flight all pastoral no- 
tions,—with their snake-wreathed 
hats, coarse round frocks, worsted 
stockings, and hob-nailed shoes ; 
then we have shepherdesses, i 
woollen skirts = dark linen jackets; 
their cheeks, in ‘Tony Lumpkin’s 
style of ‘endl gn broad and as 
red as the pulpit-cushion ;’ while 
their delicate necks exhibit the un- 
gallant proofs left by Master Phoebus 
of his warm embraces. Besides this, 
even the sheep are degenerate: who- 
ever heard of their being rough or 


dirty in those times?-—now, — for- 
sooth, they must get into the mud, 


or leave half their tangled coats. to 
clothe the adjacent bushes, 

Our fine ideas thus dispersed by 
the opposite reality of life, and the 
gay blossoms of hope chilled at 
once by disappointment, few of us 
take the trouble to analyse Happiness 
further, but give her up at once as 
an unattainable good; or, likening 
her to beauty, imagine that “ every 
man’s mind makes his own,.”—* Ar- 
lists,” say they, “ may indeed lay 
down rules for statues or pictures, 
but Fancy will not be guided by 
them: too, may build ra- 
tional planus ‘in theory—they may 
talk of domestic bliss and social 
pleasure; but our understandings 
are the slaves of our passions, and 
‘they spurn the curb of reason and 
disdain the restraint of prudence.’ 
With these reflections, they plunge 
into the world, and riot in its dissi- 
pations; they drink deeply of the 
poisoned chalice; nor lind, till they 


suges, 


drain its bitter drugs, that ‘the liber- 





tine meets not happiness in the se- 
duction of innocence, nor the gamester 
in the haunts of villainy ;—that she 
whirls not round the cirele of dissi- 
pation with the mother, who, for the 
giddy follies of fashion, has aban- 
doued hey offspring to hireling care; 
Pp 
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nor sparkles from the eyes of bloom- 
ing coquettes, mocking the pain their 
arts have caused, Disgusted and 
sutiated, they have recourse, perhaps, 
to the quiet circle of home, er the 
tranquil joys of rural scenery: but 
their tastes are ger? yd con- 
stitutions broken; and, in the me- 
Jancholy misery of wae a dissatis- 
faction, they resign the useless 
pursuit, and pass the rest of their 
days in censuring fate, or their 
fellow-mortals, for the evils they have 
sutlered. 

To the maturer part of mankind, 
this lesson is vainly repeated. On 
mothers, then, devolves the sacred 
task of rightly moulding the youth- 
ful mind ; on mothers, too, prine I- 
pally rests the blame, if, erring in 
that, misery be the portion of their 
offspring! Awful, almost ap palling 
to a woman of feeling, is the recol- 


| 





lection that not only the peace of | 
up, his senses fled, his memory gone, 


her own children depends on her, 


but, in a great measure, that of 


those with whom they associate. 


Doubly careful, therefore, should | 


they be to w: teh their e arliest years, 
since even from the cradle the infant 
requires instruction. Doubly weteh- 
ful, too, lest they suffer themselves 
to be governed by their own feelings 
rather than their interest; fest, from 
a false fear of inflicting momentary 
pam by correction, they entail on 


' 
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Falsely luxurious, will not man arise, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

‘Lhe cool, the fragrant, and the siledt 
hour ’— THOMPSON, 


NATURE awakes—grey Morn peeps 
forth: and, as she comes, dispersing 
shades of night, to meet her rise the 
tenants of the shade, the field, the 
meadow, every thing awakes, springs 
into life, and blooms i in beauty. But 
where is man? where is he who 
calls himself the lord of nature’s 
works? He, locked in the arms of 
sleep, and bound in chains of dull 
oblivion, will not enjoy the charms 
of nature in her dewy garb, nor 
taste ‘* the breath of morn, her ris- 
ing sweet, with song of earliest 
birds.” Far other wish is his: he, 
lost to thought, his powers of soul 
extinguished, his stores of mind shut 


lies stretched on the couch of sleep. 


| Sometimes, the victim of disturbed 


dreams, he restiess tosses through 


the live-long night: now, by ima- 
_gination wafted, he ranges unknown 


} 


regions and eens foreign climes; 


‘now, plunged deep in causeless mi- 


sery, he drinks the bitterness of 


"anguish, by darkness, danger, death 
surrounded; then, borne on Fancy’s 


them years of suffering. Let mo- | 
‘now mocked with visions and unreal 


thers, then, study the endless F SSA¥S 
on Happiness, and — them to 
their little charges, by proving their 
eflicacy in their own practice; since 
not all the pages which have ever 
been written for the benefit of man- 
kind will do so much toward the 
improvement of humau nature, as 
the half-persuading, half- commend. 
ing, tone of a sensible mother to her 


infant, using reproof with gentleness, 


and reward with prudence. 


ll. a. N. 
Bath; Mareh 11, 


pinions, he mingles in the gavest 
scenes that »pleasure ever spread ; 


images of things and scenes long 
since agleparted, and cheated with 


‘false semblances of beings once well 


| 


known, but long since ‘* blotted from 
the things that be.” Oh! what a 
dreary, gloomy, cheerless state is 
this for man, codowel with reason, 
a being of superior cast, who owns 


/a never- -dying sonl destined for im< 


ae 


mortality, thus to lie in dumb for- 
petfalness and temporary death.- 

Nature craves rest ; but, longer we 
her wearied powers require, who 


would remain in such a cheerlesa 
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@tate, where Reason ceases to exert 
her power, and Fancy only wakes, 
busy in conjuring up unreal woe, or 
calling up bright pictures of soon. 
fading bliss. Are these the highest 
pleasures sleep can yield? and can 





we, for protracted rest, consent to 
lose health ever blooming, s spirits 
ever gay, and pure delights of na- 
ture? Now “is there aught iy | 
sleep can charm the wise?” | 

To Sorrow’s pensive child, sleep 
és a welcome balm, drying his tears, 
and steeping in oblivion all his cares: | 
but where the rays of bliss (such | 
bliss as mortals may enjoy) shed | 
lustre on our days, why give the | 
moments of so short a life to slee pr, 
why lose those fleeting hours we 
mever can recal? Life is short—time | 
flies!—our utmost diligence would | 
but sutlice to crowd into so brief a 
space our various duties: but, where 
we vield ourselves to indolence, and 
doze and slumber in our journey, 
Our time is wasted, our minds de- 
graded, and peace, that springs from 
retrospect of days well spent, lost. | 
Dilivence ensures its own reward: | 


| 
{ 
| 





the slave of sleep must lose the) a 


purest pleasure man can taste on 
earth—the consciousness of worth, 


and time improved; for indolence ob- | s 


6cures the brightest faculties, blights 
the fairest blossoms, darkens the 
Vigorous mind, and binds the powers 
of soul in iron-fetters.  Exertion 
@ids the wisest and the best, gives 
pure serenity and peace with bless- | 
ings crowned, and imparts neveir-fail- 
ang sunshine to the breast. 

Wear not, then, the chains of in- 
dolence, nor sink beneath the drow 
power of sleep; but, rising with the 
dawn, enjoy the charms which Nature 
pours with lavish hand, and, whilst 
Creation smiles im beauty, with heart 
upraised and mind 
limed at last. to rapture, learn to 
look “ through nature up to nature’ 
God.” HELEN L. 

Murch 1. 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 

HISTORY OF A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, 

STYLED THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF 

MODENA. 
Ar the beginning of the year 1748, 
when France was still at war with 
Great Britain, a small merchant-man 
from Rochelle, made for the cud-de- 
sac of Marin, the port of Martinico, 
but was so closely pursued by the 
English cruizers which blocked up 
the harbour, that the captain, finding 
it impossible to save bis ship and 
cargo, resolved at Jeast to make an 
attempt to escape being taken pri- 
soner, and with his whole crew betook 
himself to his boat, by means of 
| which they arrived on shore in 
safety, but with the loss of all they 
_ possessed, 

Besides his crew, which was not 
numerous, he had on board a young 

nan, 1S or 19 years of age, ofa figure 
se agreeabl » than li andeome and 
regular, of dignified demeanour, 
though of the middling stature, but 
particularly remarkable for the white- 
ness and extreme delicacy of his skin, 


| which see wmed to indicate that he was 


person of rank, He said that his 
hame was the Count de Tarnaud, the 
son of a field-marshal; and the re- 
pectful behaviour of the crew ap- 
peared to announce a still more 
elevated diguity. He had embarked 
without any attendant, and the only 
person W ho appeared particularly at- 


‘tached to hin was a young seaman, 


about ‘ 24 years Of : Age, ‘called Rhode - 


‘with win he aanene acquainted 
during the voyage. 


The young man 
seced to possess his u nlimite d con- 
- but on the part of Rhodez 
this m tim: icy bever produced faimili- 
arity, and the most marked demon- 


i strations of respect manifested his 


‘ 
' 
| 
| 


ay Saf ‘ 
+ Wado ulFeec 


| consideration for the stranger, 


ers ‘latter, upon going on shore, 
enquired tor some credit: able inhabi- 
tant of the island, in whose house he 
find lodging and rehef. He 
ted to the habitation of ar 
Ppe 
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officer called Duval Ferrol, situated 
near the place where he landed, ‘Thi- 
ther he repaired, with no other re- 
commendation than the misfortune 
he hadso recently experienced. Being 
received with the greatest hospitality, 
he took up his abode there, together 

with Rhodez. At this place. every 
attention was bestowed upon him: 
he appeared rather to receive them as 
his due than as a kindness; and, 
though abundance of questions were 
asked, he eluded them by vague an- 
swers. The mysterious conduct of 
Khodez kept alive and increased the 





crabs, which are extremely scarce 
and dear at Rochelle. 

The old man, on the contrary, often 
went abroad; it appeared as if his 
principal business was to find an op- 
portunity of embarking his pupil, 
which, since the commencement of 
the war with England, did not often 


‘occur. At length an occasion offered; 


and, on the departure of the youth 


to go on board, the woman at whose 


curiosity thus excited; and it began to | 


be directed the more powerlully to- 
wards the young stranger, as the 


captain, when questioned concerning | 


him, absolutely refused to answer any 
interrogatory. He only informed the 


| 
governor of the cul-de-sac Marin, as | 


a secret, that the young man had 
been brought to him by a merchant, 
wholhad private ‘ly recommended him, 
Without giving any farther explana: | 
lion, to treat him with great atten- 


tion, as, he said, he was a person of 


clistinetion. 
Every thing, indeed, relating to 


this individual appeare d mysterious | 


house he lodged asked him what he 
intended to do with his furniture, to 
which he replied, ‘* Keep it to re- 
member me by.” His conductor, 
though a witness to this generous 
proceeding, scarcely appeared to take 
notice of it. This present might be 
estimated at about 500 livres; but 
what was most extraordinary, the 
donor did not take with him money 
and effects to a much greater amount; 


and, from his conduct on his first 
‘arrival at Martinico, it could not be 


| 
| 


' 


and extraordinary. He had been seen | 


to arrive at Rochelle, as it was aflter- 
wards discovered, some time before 


his embarkation. Tewasat this time 
‘ t 
wecompanied by an elderly grey- 


headed man w hoappeared foperform | 
It was not | 


the office of a Meutor. 
hnown by what conveyance the *y had 


' 
come, Both were dressed with the | 
sical shuplic ity. On their arrival | 


aut Rochelle, mstead of putting up at 
un inn, the ‘y hired a small a partinent 
at a private house, which the ‘y imine- 


pence, Without Inxury or splendour, 
but iavery decent manner. During 


presumed that he possessed any cer- 
tain resources there, Nothing, “how- 

ever, seemed to give him any uneasi- 
ness during the passage: his manners 
had been constantly noble, without 
prodigality, The crew being reduced 
to great extremity by hunger r, at the 
time when, to avoid the English 
cruizers, they were obliged to keep 
close along the coast in the shallop, 
in which they had not time to take 
provisions with them, he bought of 
one of the natives, who was passing 
in his canoe, the refreshments which 
he was conveying to his habitation, 

and distributed) them among the 
sailors, ‘The latter, as may easily be 


‘ conceived, were inspired with inereas- 
_ed respect: for the young passenger, 
whom they had before concluded to 
diately furnished at their own ex. | 


his residence at that town, the young | 


nian bad lived very retired, never 
going abroad, seeing no person, and 
living on searcely any thing but 
shiell-fish, and principally fresl-water | 





be a person of distinction, from the 
mysterious recommendations to the 
captain, 

These particulars were soon re- 
ported in the island; and the crew 
added, that the young passenger bad 
been taken ill on board. the ship ; 
(iat Le was treated with the ulwost 
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gare and attention, which he received 
with great benignity, but mixed with 
‘a certain degree of haughtiness. 
During this indisposition, Rhodez, by 
the captain’s directions, never quitted 
the patient ; and it was on this ocea- 
sion that the confidence of the one, 
and the extraordinary attachment of 
the other, seemed to have commenced. 

These circumstances were more 
than sufficient to attract attention and 
excite curiosity. It was instantly 
known throughout the whole colony 
that a person of high rank had ar- 
rived : all the circumstances attending 
his embarkation were related; the 
facts were altered, magnified, and 
multiplied; and before the young 
stranger had been four days in the 
island, he was the subject of an infi- 
nite aumber of ridiculous supposi- 
tions, of romances each more asto- 
nishing than the other, all of which 
were repeated with equal assurance, 
and heard with equal avidity, 

After a few days, Duval Ferol in- 
formed the stranger that, as he did 
not know him, and was only a subal- 
tern, he could not dispense with ac- 
quainting the king’s lieutenant, who 
commanded at the cul-de-sac Marin, 
of his arrival; and that the latter 
requested to see him at his house. 
The young man complied ; and pre- 
sented himself as the Count de Tar- 
naud, The commandant, having 
heard the reports propagated con- 
cerning the stranger, determined to 
unravel the mystery, and with that 
view offered him the use of his house 
and table, which was accepted by 
Tarnand. Rhodez did not leave 
him, but removed with him to the 
house of the commandant, M. Nadau, 
thus seemingly avowing a kind of 
voluntary depe ondence, which he did 
not endeavour to conceal. 

‘Two days after young ‘Tarnaud’s 
removal to the commandant’s, the 
latter had company to dinner; and, 
just as they were sitting down to 
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table, the young man found that he 
had forgotten his handkerchief, on 
which Rhodez got up and fetched it 
for him. The company gazed at 
each other ; fora white to wait upon 
a white is in the West Indies an un- 
heard-of, a dishonourable submission 
(excepting it were a prince, or at 
least the governor of the isiand,) to 
which not even the meanest colonist 
would submit. It was immediately 
surmised that Rhodez, who was of a 
respectable family, liberal edue: ition, 
and acquainted with the custom of 
the place, would certainly not de- 
grade himself in that manner for a 
mere gentleman. 

The company, however, went to 
table; and in the middle of dinner 
Nadau received a letter from Duval 
Ferol, tothe following eflect, ** You 
wish for information relative to the 
French passenger who lodged with 
me some days; his signature will 
furnish more ihan I am able to give, 
I enclose you a letter 1 have just re- 
ceived from him.” 

Nadau cast his eyes on the letter 
inclosed by Duval: it contained no- 
thing but expressions of thanks, 
written in a very bad style, but he 
was confounded to find that it was 
signed Est, and not Tarnaud., Imn- 
mediately after dinner, he took aside 
one of his friends, to whom he com- 
municated the contents of the packet 
he had received. The latter instantly 
repaired to the house of the Marquis 


| dE: ny, Which was at no great dis- 


tance. ‘The marquis was still at table 
with several persons who were dining 
with him; the conversation soon 
turned on the young stranger, and 
the person who had last arrived 
mentioned what had just happened 
at Nadau’s. On hearing the name 
of Est, they were astonished; they 
endeavoured to discover who it could 
be, and, by the assistance of the ca- 
lendar, concluded that the stranger 
must be Hercules Renaud d'kst, 
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hereditary Prince of Modena, and 
brother of the Duchess of Penthiévre. 
It was thought extremely easy to 
discover Whether this was the fact ; 
for one of the persons present, whose 
name was Bois-Ferme, and who was 
brother-in-law to the commandant, 
declared that he had several times been 
in company with the prince the year 
before; and another had seen him 
with the army. ‘They therefore re- 

solved to ascertain the matter; and 
meauwhile pushed about the bottle 
till the evening, when the whole 
company, mounting their horses, ar- 
rived at the house of the commandant, 
who was just going to supper. They 
fixed their eyes on the stranger, and 
Bois-Ferme exclaimed that it was 
certainly he: Bois-Ferme, indeed, 
never spoke a word of truth, not 
even when he was drunk.* He was 
supported by the other officer, who 
went to the governor, and said, ‘* You 
have in your house the hereditary 
Prince of Modena,” The « company 
was scarcely seated at table, when 
the sound of instruments was heard: 
they were bugle horns, brought by 
Bois-Ferme; who, with bis friends, 
dravk with repeated cheers to the 
bealth of Hercules Renaud d’Est, 
hereditary Prince of Modena. The 
person on whose account this scene 
was acted, at first appeared asto- 
nished and embarrassed, and after- 
wards testified lis dissatisfaction at 
such an indiscretion. 

At this juncture the French colo- 
nies, and especially Martinico, were 
ina very critical situation, It was 
blocked up by the English, and 
extreme want of nissan these 
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* This man had a negro called La 
Plume, who waited on lim at table, and 
whom he taught to pronounce only the 
French word, Oui.—** Is it not true, La 
Plume :” said his master, turning towards 
him whenever he had been practising 
with the long bow. “ Out,” invariably 
and lacouically replied La Plame, 


could be procured only from Curacoa 
and St. Eustatia; but this resource, 
which of itself was extremely expen- 
sive, was rendered still more so by the 
avidity of a few, who were intent 
only on augmenting their private for- 
tunes by the public misery, At the 
head of these men was the Marquis 
de Caylus, governor of the windward 
islands, w ho resided at Martinico; a 
man, the derangement of whose af- 
fairs caused him to listen to a great 
number of projectors, who involved 
him in speculations, of which they 
derived all the profit, and he the 
odium, <A general discontent was 
thus excited against him; it was in- 
creased by the alarming prospect of 
a famine, and waited only for a pro- 
per opportunity to burst forth. 

Minds thus prepared, eagerly hailed 
the intelligence of the arrival of the 
supposed prince. What should bring 
a prince of Modena to Martinico, 
was a question they never thought of 
asking ; their imaginations were el- 
tirely occupied with the advantages 
which the colony was likely to derive 
from his presence. Nadau, who en- 
tertained a private pique against the 
governor, was eager to lay before his 
host the complaints of the colony, to 
acquaint him with the tricks of inte- 
rested men to raise the price of pro- 
visions, and to describe the misery 
resulting from such conduct. The 
prince, indignant at the recital, swore 
that be would put an end to such 
villainy, and that he would punish 
those who thus abused the confidence 
of the king; and, should the English 
etfect a landing, ‘he would put him- 
self at the head of the inhabitants to 
repulse them. 

This declaration, which Nadau did 
not fail to repeat, augmented the 
general enthusiasm. The fermenta- 
tion extended to Fort St. Pierre, 
where the Marquis de Caylus then 
was. ‘The governor flattered himself 
that be should extinguish, in a mo- 
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ment, the faction created against him, 
and ordered Nadau to send the 
stranger, who was his guest, to St. 
Pierre. Nadau returned for answer, 
that there was no doubt but the 
youth was the hereditary Prince of 
Modena; on which the governor sent 
a letter by two of his officers, ad- 
dressed to the Count de Tarnaud, to 
persuade him to repair to his resi- 
dence. Tell your master,” replied 
the prince, “ that to the rest of the 
world [ am the Count de Tarnaud, 
but that to him I am Hercules Re- 
naud d’Est. If he wish to see me, 
Jet him come half way; let him re- 
pair to Fort Royal, in four or five 
days—lI will be there.” 

The governor, struck with the re- 
port made by the ofhcers of the 
stranger’s resemblance to the Duchess 
of Penthiévre (sister to the hereditary 
Prince of Modena), began to yield to 
the general conviction. He set out 
for Fort Royal, but changed his 
mind, and returned to St. Pierre. 
The prince, in pursuance of his ap- 
poiatment, repaired to Fort Royal, 
and, not finding the governor at that 
place, proceeded to St. Pierre, which 
he entered in triumph, attended by 
seventeen or eighteen gentlemen. He 
sent word to the Jesuits to prepare 
for his reception; and on his way 
passed before the governor's house, 
who, the moment he saw him, ex- 
claimed, that he was the very image 


of his mother and sister; and, as if 


seized with a panic, instantly quitted 
St. Pierre, and retired to Fort Royal, 
leaving the field to his antagonist. 
The prince, who was now esta- 
blushed at the convent of the Jesuits, 
appointed his household. ‘The Mare 
quis d’Eragny was his grand equerry; 
Duval Ferrol and Laurent Dufont 
were his gentlemen; and Rhodez 
his page. He kept a court, and gave 
regular audiences, which were at- 
tended by all those who had memoirs 
to present agaist the government, 
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or those officers of the administration 
who wished to pay their court to 
him. 

The Duke de Penthiévre possessed 
considerable property in the hands 
of an agent at Martinico. ‘This man 
had not been one of the last to pre- 
seut himself to his master’s brother- 
in-law. ‘The prince received him 
very graciously, and had a conver- 
sation of half an hour with him, the 
result of which was, that all the cash 
and property in his possession were 
placed at the disposal of his highness, 
Had any doubts remained relative to 
his claim to the title he had assumed, 
this circumstance would have been 
sufficient to destroy them. Liewain, 
the agent of the duke, was regarded 
as an honest and a prudent man; he 
was perfectly acquainted with the af- 
fairs and connections of the house of 
Penthiévre, in consequence of whicla 
it was surmised that he would not 
have taken such a step withoutsvery 
strong reasons. 

{ To be continued. ] 
— 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
Tue following curious document 
will serve to shew the attention paid 
to economy and responsibility at 
court in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess, and may amuse the 
readers of your instructive Miscel- 


lany. 
a. 


COPY OF A DISCHARGE OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH TO JOIIN ROYNON AND RAUFE 
HOOPE, FOR THE DELIVERY OF CER- 
TAIN WEARING APPAREL TO LADY 
CATHERINE GREY, LADY COBHAM, XC. 


“* Elizabeth R. 

* Elizabeth, by the grace of God, 
quene of Englande, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, defendor of the faith, &c. 
To all and singular to whom these 
shall come greatiny: Knowe ye, that 
our trustie and well beloued servants, 
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John Roynon and Raufe Hoope, 

eomen of our guarderobe of robes, 
hath delyvered, by of comaundent, 
owte of their custodye and chardge, 
at divers and sundrye tymes, all such 
parcells of stuff by us geven to sundry 
persons whose names ensue, as more 
playnlye hereafter doth appere (that 
is to saye)—First, gevento the Lady 


Katheryn Grey one open gowne of 


black vellat, layed on with thre pas- 
samayne laces, faced with unshorne 
vellat and edged witha frenge, lyned 
throughowte with black sceonett, 


Item, gevon to the Lady Cobham 
one loose gowne of black satten, 


rased allon, 
black vellat styched by us cut and 
raveled, and edged with a fringe, 
lyned with sceonett and fustian, and 
one round kyrtle of black wrought 
vellat, edged with a frenge and lyned 
with sceonett; and also one petty- 
coate of crymson vellat, with a 
styched garde, lyned with cotton and 
fustian. Jtem, giuon to the Lady 
Carew one Frenche kyrtle of purple 
wrought vellat, with satten grounde, 
Iyned with taphata, Ztem, taken by 
the said John Roynon and Raufe 
Hoope one night gowne, past of 
wearing, of black vellat, welted with 


a merchant's welt of ve Hh it, stye hed | 


with silke, furred with calli aber r, and 
edged with luzernes. Ite m, geven 
to Katheryn Cary one gowne of rus- 
sett satten, welted downeright with 
black vellatt, with a rutle of russett 
taphata rounde aboute. Item, geven 
to Dorothy Brodebelte one open 
gowne of russet wrought vellat, the 
grounde satten, with foure welts 
whiped over with a satten wrethe, 
edged with a frenge and lyned with 
seeonett, and faced with taphata 
pyoked; and one petycoate of purple 
vellat stryped with golde, the skyrts 
lyned with purple fyzeado. Item, 
gevou to Elizabeth Sands one open 





and with a garde of 
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gowne of prented satten, garded with 
vellat and lyned with taphata; and 
one Sp: nish gowne of unshorne vel- 
lat, ruft with taphata, sett with 
buttons and lowpes, lyned with ta- 
phata. Item, geven to Elizabeth 
Sloo one gowne of blak pynked 
vellat, bordered aboute with three 
sw ellinge welts cutt and rased, lyned 
with taphata and edged with frenge, 
Item, geven to a Tartarian woman 
one loose gowne of blak taphata, 
welted by us with black vellat, on 
either side of the welts a purled lace 
of silke, lyned with taphata; one 
Frenche kyrtle of russet satten, lyned 
with russet taphata ; one loose gowne 
of blak taphata, with a brode “garde 
of vellat layed on with whiped lace 
and bushell worke lace, lyned with 
blak taphata; and one French kyrtle 
of blak satten, welted with vellat 
and lyned with taphata, Ltem, de- 
lyvred to Katheryn Asteley, by her 
employed i n parying of cushions, 
one Frenche gowne of purple vellat, 
lyned with purple taffeta, with a 
peire of wide sleeves to the same. 
Item, taken by the said John Roynon 
and Raufe Hoope one night gowne, 
past or wearinge, of blak satten, with 
two gards of vellat and a frenge lace 
layed upon the edge of the garde, 
furred with lybards and fased with 
luzernes. All which stuff, and every 
parte and parcell thereof, we do 
knowledge to have bene delyvrd 


since the last of January, ad 2do 


regni uri, in maner and forme above- 
said, by the said John Roynon and 
taufe Hoope, and thereof do ac quit 
and discharge the said John and 
Raufe, their heires, executors, and 
administrators, by these presentes, 
us, of heires, and successors, 
Geven und of signett, at or manof at 
Grenewiche, the 16th of Maye, the 
thirde yere of ot reigne. 
Sir Hans Sloanc’s MSS, 1319. 


























For the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
THE THEATRES. 

It was said of the ancient Romans, 
that, give them but panem et cir- 
censes, and they were pertectly 
happy: in this respect modern 
Paris resembles ancient Rome—give 
ils inhabitants bread and spectacles, 
and they too are happy. Though 
Paris contains but half the popula- 
tion of London, at least twenty 
theatres are filled every evening 


The Microcosm of Paris. 





throughout the year. Whatever may | 

be the posture of your mind or feel- 
ing at the moment, run over the list | 

of theatres and places of amusement, 

and you may either indulge your 
feelings by sympathy, or banish 
painful sensations by the involuntary 
homage you will feel yourself com- 
pelled to pay to the laughter-loving 
god. If the charms of music invite, 

go to the Academie Royale de la 
Musique; and, if your “ rapt ears 
do not engross your whole soul,” 
you may laugh and cry in a breath, 
from the excelleuce of the music and 
its miserable execution, or vice versa. 
If you are a determined pleureur or 
pleureuse, go to the Theatre Fran- 
gais, and if you come away with a 
light heart after seeing Talma and 
the Damoiselles Georges s, &c. paint 
the empire of Sorrow on the mind, 
you may safely say to yourself, ‘ I 
have this comfort, that nothing in 
life can make me unhappy.” If you 
are inclined for that delightful le- 
thargy in which the Turks place 
supreme happiness in this world, and 
which they swallow so many ounces 
of opium to procure, get into a fiacre 
drawn by one Rosinante and the 
ghost of another, or put yourself 
into the hotle of a porteress of La 
Flalle, and transport yourself to the 
Odeon; and, having provided your- 
self with a night-cap, be assured you 
will find nothing either to excite 


laughter or tears, ple asure or disgust, 
BrRitTisu Lany’s Mac, No 17. 
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for the limits of dullness are removed 
backwards 234 degrees; and there 
you will enjoy the most delicious 
apathy, until hunger, thirst, or sleep 
resume their rights, and restore the 
animal faculties. But who has not 
seen, who has not heard, Madame 
Catalani ?—alas! this immortal Sy- 
ren, who drew more annually from 
the “ taste and liberality” of John 
Bull than would make an hundred 
fuinilies happy,—she, alas! although 
manager of the Theatre Feydeau, 
(alias, Theatre Royale de l’Opera 


| Comique,) can scarcely manage to 


draw houses suthicient to pay for the 
lighting. In vain she essays to “ call 
spirits “from the vasty deep !” they 
will not come when she calls; and 
she is in a fair way of expending 
what she has drawa from the prodi- 
gality of the English on the indiffer- 
ence and parsimony of the French. 
In vain she thinks to interest the au- 
dience, by clothing the skeletons of 
ideas in pompous language ; she for- 
gets, till the yawning of hearers 
conviuce her, that Legrand said very 
rustly— 

Le comique écrit noblement, 

Fait bailler ordinairement. 

The Theatre des Vaudevilles pos- 
sesses a peculiar merit, and those 
who love laughter and gaiety, and 
wish to see the manners, habits, and 
customs, of the French painted to 
the life, will be frequent visitors at 
this theatre, where there is much to 
amuse, but perhaps little to instruct. 
But, of all the minor theatres of 
Paris, one of the best is the Theatre 
de la Porte St. Martin: the authors 
attached to it have been successful 
far beyond their fellows ;-—“ La Pie 
Voleuse,” ‘Jean Bart,” and “La 
Famille d’Anglade,” had the most 
complete success, and satisfied both 
the public and the treasurer of the 
theatre. 

The theatre in France is held in 
such bigh esteem, that it is become 
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OG The French Theatres. 


un important and integral part of 
the body politic. In England, we 
have several classes of persons who 
each have their calendar, or direc- 
tory: as the Royal Calendar, for all 
persons in office, from the premier 
down to the door-keeper of a public 
office; the nobility and gentry have 
their Court Guide; sportsmen, the 
tacing Calendar; and merchants 
and tradesmen, the London Direc- 
tory: but in Paris the theatre is, as 
we have observed, a primary object 
of css Pa and accordingly there 
is published annually “ L’ Annuaire 
Dramatique,” ora Dramatic Annual 
Register, containing the history of 
the drama for the preceding year, 
d&e, and the names and addresses of 
all the actors, actresses, and opera- 
dancers, in the metropolis. 

To cive some idea of the interest 
the French take in theatrical pro- 
ductions, we will give a short sketeh 
of those presented at the varions tri- 
bunals of public opinion in the year 
1815,—-a period fraught with every 
calamity that could possibly happen 
to anation. The most violent po- 
litical concussions, and constant in- 
ceititude as to its fate; its provinces 
and capital in the possession of fo- 
reign armies, amounting toa million, 
who levied enormous costvib itis 
on an already exhausted empire, 
devoured all its produce, destroved 
the monuments of its glory, and plun- 
dered it of all the monuments of 
art, whether acquired by purchase 


or victory. Yet, in the midst of 


these heart- rending scenes, the thea- 
tres claimed their nume tous votaries, 
and dramatic authors wrote as lightly 
and with as much cheerfulness as 
when France saw, under her Napo- 
leon, all Europe humbled at her 
feet. 

LL’ Academie Royale de Musique 
produced a grand opera, two ballets, 
and a divertissement. “ The Prin- 
cess of Babylon” only wanted the 





wit and gaiety of Voltaire to have 
succeeded ; the “ Village Proof” ex- 
cited and satisfied Parisian curiosity ; 
“Flora and Zephyr” was extolled to 
the clouds; and the “ Happy Re- 
turn” enjoyed the success of a family 
rejuicing. 

“Lady Jane Gray” only shewed 
herself at the Theatre Francais: at 
Paris, as at London, this unfortunate 
princess reigned but a single day. 
“ Demetrius” was a good-for-nothing, 
who spoke well and acted ill: this 
prince was only an intruder, and 
could not gain a party strong enough 
to enable him to maintain his ground. 
The ‘ False Nun” enjoyed “only a 
false success; and three comedies 
had together ten representations and 
three quarters: their names, as well 
as the dead and absent can be re- 
collected, were ‘ The Two Neigh- 
bours,” “ The Return of Youth,” 
and the ‘ Mistake.” 

Of the eleven half-comic operas 
at the Theatre Feydeau, posterity. 
that is to say, those who lived over 
New-Year’'s Day, —only know two, 
‘€ Felicio” and « The King and the 
League:” of the rest, four were sull- 
born, and five dragged on an im- 
perfect state of existence for a few 
days; one lived a fortnight on the 
stage, and a month in the newspa- 
pers. 

The zeal of the comedians of the 
Odcon was but very ill recompense ; 
these poor actors fell lower and lower 
from the Ist January to the Sist 
December: no author has given 
them a moment of repose. A co- 
medy, in five acts, disappeared after 
three evenings; a drama, in four 
acts, made the treasurer cry for two 
evenings more; five comedies, in 
three acts, did not excite a single 
laugh; and three, in one act, 
made the regular auditors of the 
neighbourhood, amounting to thirty- 
two, yawn for so many evebings ; 
and three Vaudevilles spoiled the 









































voices of several actors, who would 
have been supportable if the orches- 
tra had not resolved on accompany- 
iug them. 

The Vaudeville gave thirty pieces, 
of which none had any marked suc- 


cess, but several very marked want 
of it; but, after M. Desaugiers as- 


sumed the management, the ‘ [ar- 
vest Vaudeville” and “ A Night of 
the National Guard” have created 


brighter hopes in the lovers of laugh- | 


ter. They are the only two whose 
titles outlived New-Year’s Day. 

The Theatre of Varieties, relying 
on its old reputation of being a 
popular theatre, produced eighteen 
pieces, three of which only were 
distinguished by any particular merit 
or demerit, ‘I make my Fareces,”’ 
which owed its success to the acting 
of Potier; the “ Cobler and the 
Financier,” a very pretty vaudeville; 
and Gulliver,” the very acme of 
silliness, which the Goddess of Dull- 
ness herself could not have surpassed. 

The Ambigu Comique presented 
to the public six melo-dramas, a 
comedy, and a vaudeville, ‘ ‘The 
Banished Son,” the chef d’a@uvre of 
its author enjoyed eighty-six repre- 
sentations more than ‘ Demetrius.” 

The Theatre of Gaiety, more alert 
than its neighbours, produced seven 
melo-dramas, six vaudevilles, and a 
new ballet, which had been previ- 
ously represented only on five dif- 
ferent theatres. “ C hristopher Co- 
lumbus” was wrecked in a storm of 
hisses; ** Vincent de Paulo” melted 
into tears the amateurs of gaiety, 
who were pleased to weep over the 
‘* Marchioness de Gange,” and were 
good-natured enough to laugh at the 
** Good Wife.” 

The Theatre of the Gate St. Mar- 
tin surpassed all its rivals in industry 
and success. It can boast of twenty- 
six new stock pieces. 

Thus we perceive that variety, at 
any rate, was produced, if not avy 


Reading Rooms at Paris. 


' London, 
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thing peculiarly excellent. The num- 
ber of new pieces played during the 
year was 130, and of these what a 
he: avy bill of mortality does the above 
analysis present the reader; but 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 

READING ROOMS, 

One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures which distinguish Paris from 
is the immense number of 
Salons “itteraires, or reading rooins, 
throughout the metropolis, ‘The 
average price of newspapers is about 
two-pence each, of which the titles 
alone would fill half'a page. These 
are not let out to read, asin London, 
but reading rooms are established, 
where they are all taken in, as well 
as those of the departments, English, 
German, Russian, Prussian, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
amounting generally from 80 to 100; 
to which must be added, all the new 
books and pamphlets on the day of 
their publication. At these reading 
rooms immense numbers asse mble, 
where they can read, if they please, 
the whole for a few sous. The fol- 
lowing is the card of one of the best, 
and which we would particularly re- 
commend to English visitors on their 
arrival at Paris :— 

“ English and French newspapers and 
clegant library, a variety of dictionaries 
of English, French, Italian, &e. and all 
the new publications the day they are 
published, 

“The proprictor of the elegant saloons, 
No. 6, Rue des Fosses-Montmartre close 
to the Place des Victoires, and near the 
Palais Royal, begs leave to inform the 
officers of the British army that they will 
find at his saloons three English news- 
papers, viz. the Morning Chronicle, the 
Statesman, the Courier, and all the French 
papers, pamphiets, and new publications ; 
with the use of a valuable and extensive 
libvary, where they can read the papers, 
write their letters, receive their triends, 
and promenade in a beantifal garden. 

“ The price of subscription is six 
francs (five shillings) per month, or each 
sitting, without subscribing, six 
(three-pence).” 


Si))'» 


Qa? 
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The LADY’s CABINET of LITERATURE: 


Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, all New Works of Merit, in the 
various Departments of 


HISTORY, BLOGRAPAY, 
BOTANY, POETRY, PLAYS, 


VOYAGES axp TRAVELS, CHEMISTRY, 


NOVELS ann ROMANCES, 


oe 


No. VII. 


ANNALS OF THE Reicn or Kino 
Georce THE THIRD; from its Com- 
mencement in the Year 1760, to the 
General Peace in the Year 1815. By 
John Aikin, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


mp E name of the respectable ve- 

teran ip |iterature, that is pre- 
fixed to this work, will be a strong 
recommendation of it to all who are 
acquainted with his peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the calm, accurate, and 
impartial investigation of historical 
truth. We must, however, confess 
our own disappointment on this oc- 
casion: for, although the humble 
utle of ANNALS does not absolutely 
imply any pretensions to the rank of 
History, yet, knowing the modesty 
as well as the talents of the author, 
we really expected from his enquir- 
ing mind something more than ‘a 
summary of the principal events, 
domestic and foreign, of the present 
reign.”* Let us not be misunder- 
stood, by this declaration, to convey 
the least censure on the work before 
us: on the contrary, we are of opi- 
mon that a more correct and impar- 
tial “‘summary” of political events 
has never appeared ; we mean merely 
to express our regret that the plan 
which the learned author has adopted 
had not been one in which more 
scope had been allowed to the powers 
of his highly philosophical mind. 
We agree with him, that “ the com- 
pass of these pages could not afford 
scope for entering into those conjec- 
tures relative to the secrets of cabi- 
nets, or those discussions concerning 
the plans of policy: that may be 





* Preiace. 





supposed to have influenced sove- 
reigns or their ministers, which 
usually occupy a large space in pro- 
fessed histories.” But we cannot 
yield our unqualified assent to the 
remainder of this paragraph, which 
thus continues: —‘ Perhaps, how- 
ever, the utility of a historical nar- 
rative is not materially impaired by 
such an omission. Were it possible 
to attain more certainty with respect 
to such topics than can come within 
the reach of a private person, what, in 
general, would be gained, except a 
nearer insight into a drama of life 
representing the play of ordinary 
motives upon ordinary minds—a view 

of the secondary movements of a 
machine, the main-springs of which 
are acting according to known and 
obvious laws? In reality, the great 
series of human affairs is directed by 
a chain of causes and effects of much 
superior potency to the eflorts of 
individuals m any station, who, for 
the most part, are rather the sub- 
jects than the rulers of events. 
While men, in continued succession, 
under a variety of characters, proba- 
bly at all times existing in nearly 
equal proportions, are pursuing a 
course influenced by their passions 
and interests, changes are operating 
in the large masses of mankind, the 
result of combinations of circum- 
stances which the flux of ages has 
been requisite to produce. It is 
from the observation of these, and 
not from an acquaintance with court 
intrigues and party maneuvres, that 
the true philosopby of history is to 





be deduced; and the impartial re. 
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cord of leading facts is the grand 
desideratum for obtaining this im- 


portant addition to hteman wisdom.” 


-—That the impartial record of lead- 
ing facts isa grand desidcratum, we 
readily allow; but that the udélity 
of such a record would not be greatly 
mereased by such discussions as Dr. 
AIKIN might have added to this 
historical record, who can doubt? 
But, let us not be ungrateful—the 
“ Summary” is an useful contribution 
to the stock of literature ; and, infur- 
nishing the reader with the leading 
incidents of the reign of George the 
Third, the author has at least af- 
forded ample exercise for every in- 
telligent and reflective mind. 

Some of the most striking of these 
events we select as specimens.— 

In 1761. 
ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN WAR, 


Tt was a much more important circum- 
stance, though little attended to at the 
time, that the plan was in this yea 
opened of easing the burdens of Great 


Britain by taxes imposed upon the North | * 1" 
: | rison of Schlusselburg, he procured him- 


American colonies. In March, Mr. 
Grenville proposed to the house of com- 
mons a variety of resolutions respecting 
new duties to be laid on foreign goods 
imported into the colonics of North Ame- 
rica, which, as commercial regulations, 
passed with little notice. For levying 
them, the naval commanders appointed 
to the American coust were sworn to act 
as revenue officers; the result of which 
was the seizure 
many ships and cargoes, without any 
power of redress in that country. At 
this time a very beneficial, 
gular, commerce was carried on between 
the British West Indies and the French 
and Spanish colonies. 
for in April, this trade was in some mea- 
sure legalized, but was at the same time 
burthened with such heavy duties, and 
laid under such severe restrictions, that 
it was almost reduced to a nullity, to the 
great detriment of the colonists. And, 
as if to add to these causes of disaffection 
to the mother-country, the minister pro- 
cured a resolution for raising a direct 
revenue from the colonies, and proposed 
for their consideration a stamp-tax, with 
the offer, however, of substituting any 
other, equally productive, which they 
mi; cht preter. These measures were re- 
eisted on the part of the Americans by 





and condemnation of 


though irre- | 


ee 
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associations against the use of British 
manufactures, and for the encouragement 
of their own, 

Amidst these threatenings for futurity, 
the ministers felt themselves possessed of 
so much present strength, that they — 
not hesitate to display their power in th 
face of the nation by the dismissal at 
several military officers of rank, who had 
displeased the court by their votes oa 
the subject of general warrants. 

ASSASSINATION OF PRINCE IVAN. 

A remarkable and tragical incident 
occurred in this year near Petersburg 
Prince Ivan, the son of Antony Prince 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle and the 
Princess Anne of Mecklenburg, was 
proclaimed emperor of Russia on the 
death of Anne Iwanowna, in 1759. He 
was then in his cradle; and the Princess 
Elizabeth having gained possession of the 
throne, bvan was deposed, but suffered 
to hve in an obscure condition, Catha- 
rine, on ler accession, placed him under 
a guard in the fortress of Schlusselburg, 
viving strict orders that no one should 
be suffered to see him. A bold design 
was formed by one Mirowitz, a heute- 
vant, of setting this prince at liberty, 
aud placing him at the head of a conspi- 
racy against the empress; and, after 
tampering with some soldiers of the gar- 


self to be put on guard out of bis turn 
On July 15th, “ every thing being pre- 
pared, he led his partisans to an attack 
on the guard of Ivan, and, having been 
repulsed, he brought up a piece of can- 
non to force an entrance to his apartment, 
The commanders of the guard, who 
conceived themselves responsible for the 
security of the prince’s person, finding 
no other way of defeating the attempt to 
carry him off, caused him to be put to 
death; and, then producing his bleeding 
body, exposed it to the view of the 
conspirators, exclavning, “ Here is your 


| emperor— let him now head you!” Struck 


By an act moved | 


EE 


with horror and despair, Mirowitz and 

ates immediately surrendered, 
ft rwards suffered death for his 
attempt. Of this tragedy the empress 
reaped the fruit, but there seems no 
reason 'o believe that, as some suspected, 
it was the result of her contrivance. 


AMERICAN REVOLT. 

The most important circumstance re- 
lative to the state of the British empire, 
which occured abroad during the pre- 
scut year, was the manner in which the 
intelligence of the passing of the stamp- 
act was received in the North American 
colonies. As soon as it reached Boston, 
the ships in the harbour bung their co- 
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lours halfmast high, the bells were rung 
muittted, and the act was printed witha 
death's-head, and cried in the streets 
under the title “ Folly of England and 
ruin of Amevica.” Pablications of va- 
rious kinds appeared, to inflame men's 
nunds agamst the measure, and exhort 
them to unite in resisting it. The tlame 
spread from one extremity of the couti- 
nent to the other, and every where the 
act was treated with the utmost indig- 
nity, and its authors with the severest 
sarcasm, Of the persons who came from 
Eugland to act as distributors of stamps, 
some were obliged publicly upon oath to 
renounce all concern with them, and 
Others thought proper to retarn, Several 
residents ia the colonies, who were sus- 
pected as agents of the British govern- 
ment and enemies to American treedom, 
had their houses burnt down, and their 
property destroyed or plundered, These 
violences were not coufined to the lower 
Classes, but many of the better orders of 
society mingled with the populace in their 
tumults, The provincial assemblies de- 
clued to give advice to the governors on 
this occasion, and refused to strengthen 
their hands by acts of authority. ‘They 
even avowed their hostility to the act, 
and established committees to correspond 
with each other, concerning the general 
affairs of the colonies, In consequence 
of these proceedings, on November Ist, 
the period when the act was to take 
place, not a sheet of stamped paper was 
to be met with from New England to 
Carolina, except a small parcel which the 
governor of New York had surrendered 
to the corporation of the place ; so that 
all business, which could not be legally 
carried on without staimps, Was at a 
stand, the courts of justice were closed, 
and the ports were slut, The merchants 
in several of the colonies made solemn 
engagements with each other to order no 
more goods from Great Britain, and 
even vot to dispose of such as were sent 
them upon commission, if not shipped 
before the first day of the year ensuing. 
Sociches were tormed for the encourage- 
mentothome manufactures, and markets 
were opened tor the sale of them; and 
Various resolutions were entered into tor 
lessening the wants of families by the 
promotion of industry and frugality, In 
short, the colonists seemed determined 
to make the experiment how far it was 
possible to go m resistance to what they 
considered as a tyrannical noposition, 
short of actually renonneing their de- 
vendence on the mother country. In 
the West India islands, the stamp-tax, 
though unpopular, forced its Way in con- 














sequence of their.more direct connexion 
with Great Britain, 

The events in the American colonies 
were adverted to in the king’s speech to 
parhament on December 17th, as de- 
manding the most serious attention of that 
assembly, with the promise of laying 
betore it the fuilest accounts of them as 
soon as the expected information from 
diferent parts of that country should 
arrive, 

In 1771. 
THE SPEAKER'S WARRANT, 

This session of patliament was distin- 
guished by some singular occurrences, 
materially affecting the privileges and 
prerogatives of the house of commons. 
it had become the practice of newspaper 
writers to take a liberty, not before 
ventured upon, of printing the alledged 
speeches of members of parliament un- 
der their names; some of which in the 
whole, and others in essential parts, 
were spurious productions, and in any 
case contrary to the standing orders of 
the house. A complaint on this ground 
having been made by a member agaist 
two of these printers, an order Was issued 
tor their attendance at the bar otf tle 
house; with which they did not comply, 
A tinal order being sent with no better 
success, a motion was made, and carried 
by a great majority, that they should be 
taken into the custody of the serjeant at 
arms for contempt. ‘This officer having 
reported that they were not to be found, 
a royal proclamation was obtained, offer- 
ing a reward tor their apprehension ; 
and six more printers were included in 
the order tor attendance. Soon after, 
one of the printers vamed in the procla- 
mation was apprehended in the city, and 
carried before Alderman Wilkes ; who, 
regarding the caption as illegal, no crime 
having been proved or charged against 
him, and also as contrary to the privileges 
of the city of London, not only discharged 
the man, but bound him over to prose- 
ente the captor for an assault and false 
imprisonment, whom likewise he obliged 
to give bail tor lis appearance to answer 
for the offence. Another printer, who 
was apprehended and carried betore Al- 
derman Oliver, was liberated exactly in 
the same manner. A third, being appre- 
hended at his own house by a messenger 
ot the House ot Commons, sent for a 
constable, who took them both before the 
lord mayor, Crosby, at the Mansion- 
house, where at the same time were the 
Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, The de- 
puty serjeant at arms also attended ; and 
the speaker’s warrant being produced, it 
was adjudged illegal, as not being backed 

















































by a city magistrate. The printer was 
accordingly discharged; and upon his 
making a complaint against the messenger 
for an assault, a warrant for his commit- 
ment to prison was signed by the three 
magistrates, which would have been put 
in execution, had not the serjeant at 
arms at length given bail for him. 

The account of these transactions was 
received with high indignation by the 
house of commons, and an order for the 
lord mayor's attendance m lus place, as a 
member of parliament, was carried by a 
great majority. His lordship justified 
his conduct by his oath of office to pre- 
serve inviolate the franchises of the city, 
and he desired to be heard by counsel, 
which was refused. His clerk was also 
ordered to attend with the minute book 
of recognizances, when he was obliged to 
erase that of the messenger ; most of the 
opposition members quitting the house 
during this proceeding, with the decla- 
ration that they would not witness an act 
so arbitrary and subversive of justice. 
Alderman Oliver, also a member of par- 
liament, was o:dered to attend, and was 
cominitted to the Tower upon the ground 
of breach of privilege: and the lord 
mayor, Whom illness had hitherto pre- 
vented from appearing before the house 
in person, on his attendance two days 
after, was likewise committed to the 
Tower on the same charge. Meantime 
the city of London had not been remiss 
in taking up the cause of its magistrates. 
A court of common council had voted 
thanks to the lord mayor and the two al- 
dermen for their assertion of the privileges 
of the city; and a committee was ap 
pointed to assist them in their defence, 
with power to draw for money on the 
chamber of London. The populace dis- 
played their zeal in favour of persons 
‘ egvarded as sufferers for the 
public liberty, by accompanying them in 
crowds, with loud acclamations, when 
they went toand returned from the house 
of co 
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MmMmons 5 and on one ot these Ooccu- 
erossly insulted scveral obnox- 
members, and Lord North was 


brought into imminent danger of his lite. 


GUS 


The house had the advantage, in their 
contest with the lord mayor and Alder- 
man Oliver, of euployiog their authority 
over their own members; but with re- 


spectto Alderman Wilkes, they lay unde: 
an embarrassment which fot time 
prevented any proceedings against him. 
To an order for his attendance at the 
house, he had senta letter to the speaker, 
in which he observed that no notice had 
been taken of his being a member, and 
he had not been desired to at, ud in his 
place, both which circumst 
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Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and his Army. Sit 


essential; and that he now, in the name 
of his constituents, demanded his seat in 
parliament, where he would give a fall 
detail of his conduct in the transaction, 
This letter being offered te the house by 
the speaker, a long debate ensued, whick 
ended in the refusal of its reception; and 
other orders were issued for his attend- 
anee, of which he took no notice. At 
length, a few days betore the recess, the 
house finding they had got into a diffi- 
culty, and doubtiul of the extent of their 
privileges, made an order for the alder- 
man’s attendance ou a certain day, and 
then adjourned to the day after; a mode 
of escape which certainly could not tend 
to raise their character in the nation. 
The other two magistrates, who had becn 
brought up by writ of habeas corpus 
betore the court of common pleas, after 
long pleadings were remanded to the 
‘Tower, where they remained in custody 
till the end of the session, when their 
liberation was celebrated with great re- 
joicings. A committee of the house of 
commous, which had long sat on the 
matter of privilege, on bringing in its 
report, only recommended to the house 
that Miller, the printer of the London 
Kvening Post, should be taken into cus- 
tody ; and thus ended a contest, in which 
passion seems to have greatly predomi- 
nated over wisdom, From that period 
the proceedings of parliament, and the 
speeches of the members, have been 
published in the newspapers without ob- 
stacie. 
In 1781. 
NDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS 
AND TIS ARMY. 

The war in America during this sume 
mer took a turn which, in the event, 
proved to be of the highest importance. 
Lord Cornwallis, finding his situation at 
Wilmington very distressing and inse- 
cure, formed the resolation of marching 
to Virginia to effect a junction with Ge- 
neral Phillips. He commenced his march 
near the close of April, and in something 
less than a month arrived at Petersburgh 
in Virginia. He there found that Phillips 
was dead, and Arnold had succeeded him 
i the command, who had been strength- 
ened by a reinforcement of from 1500 to 
‘000 men sent by Sir H. Clinton. The 
‘larqnuis La Fayette, with a very inferior 
force of Americans, was acting on the 
the noth side of James’ 
river. Lord Cornwallis, advancing from 
Petersburgh, crossed James’ river, and 
proceeded u followed, but 
at a Fayette. Vetaching 
Colonels and Suncoe to scour 
were able to do vereat 
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the ravages of war, and the depository of 
large quantities of military and other 
stores. Cornwallis, on their return, fell 
back to Richmond, whence he moved 
nearer the sea, and at the latter end of 
June arrived at Williamsburg, the capital 
of Virginia. At this time, Fayette had 
been reinforced by General Wayne with 
the Pennsylvanian succours, and by the 
junction of a corps under Baron Steuben, 
and some of the Virginian militia, so that 
the British army was restricted from dis- 
tant operations. It had been a favourite 
idea m the English cabinet, since the 
news of the victory at Guilford, and Ar- 
nold’s successes in Virginia, to make that 
colony the seat of war, and establish a 
permanent station on its coast, by means 
of which enterprizes might be carried on 
by sea and land, as occasion demanded, 
bor this purpose, Lord Cornwallis exa- 
mined different situations near the mouth 
of the Chesapeak, and fixed upon York- 
town, situated on the peniusula between 
the rivers York and James, as the most 
suitable. There he took post in August, 
with a force of about 7000 choice troops ; 
and applied himself with great diligence 
to fortify both it and Gloncester Point 
on the opposite side of York river, which 
together entirely command its naviga- 





his march through Baltimore to Amnapolis 
in Maryland. 

Sir Samuel Hood, on August 25th, ar- 
rived off the Chesapeak from the West 
Indies, with fourteen sail of the line and 
some frigates; and, not meeting with 
Admiral Graves with the squadron from 
New York, who had received damage in 
a cruize off Boston, he proceeded to 
Sandy Hook. There Admiral Graves 
arrived on the 3ist with five sail of the 
line and a 50-gun ship, and took the 
command. De Grasse came with his fleet 
from the West Indies taqthe Chesapeak 
on August 28th, and sent the welcome 
news of his arrival to the combined 
French and American army. He then 
blocked up York river, and occupied 
James’ river to a considerable extent with 
his armed vessels, in order to prevent 
Lord Cornwallis from attempting a re- 
treat to Carolina, On September 5th, a 
partial and indecisive engayement took 
place off the mouth of the Chesapeak 
between the French and English fleets, 
the former of twenty-four sail of the line, 
the latter of nineteen. The fleets con- 
tinued in sight of each other, repairing 
their damages, for some days after, when 
the French having been reinforced by 
the squadron from Rhode Island, the 





tien. 


Tithe mean time Washington was using | 


his endeavours to propagate the idea that 
New York was the object ofan intended 
attack by bimself in conjuuction with the 
French, and that he baud given ap all m- 
tention of preceedimeg to the snuccour of 
Virginia; and, as the British had inter- 
eepted aud published dispatelics taken 
from the Americans, which gave a very 
unfavourable account of their attairs, he 
employed the stratagem of seuding ficti- 
tious letters announcing the intention 
above mentioned, which he touk eare to 
throw im the way of the British scouts. 


Koning a junction in the beginning of | 


July with the French troops from Rhode 
Island under Rochambeanv, in order to 
carry on the deception, they advanced 
to the neighbourhood of Kine’s-bridge, 
and gave a hotalarm to New York. Alter 


making demonstrations for some time of 
a serious purpose against that city, the | 
combined forces suddenly crossed the | 
North-river, and marched through the | 


Jerseys to Trenton, whence, on Septem- 
ber 3d, they reached Philadelphia. Their 
next progress Was to the head of the 
river Eik, at the upper end of the Chesa- 
peak. Here, being destitute of shipping 
tour their conveyauce down the bay, the 
licht troops alone were embarked, and 
Washington, with the main body, pursued 








English returned to New York. De 

Grasse from that time remained master 

ot the Chesapeak, and thus all hope of 
_ the relief of Lord Cornwallis by sea was 
| brought to a close. 

That gallant commander was now 
completely invested in York-town by an 
army of 8000 French, and about as many 
American coutinentals, and 5000 militia, 
aud lad no other cover than earthen 
works hasuly thrown up. The trenches 
were opened against him on October 6th 
and 7th, with near 100 pieces of heavy 
| ordnance, which in a few days almost 
| silenced the British batteries and ruined 
| their defences. A determination had 
| been formed at New York to attempt, 
, under ever disadvantage, the relief of the 
besiesed army, and Sir H. Clinton had 
embarked with 7000 of his best troops 
on board of the men of war lying there; 
hut the delay or difficulty of getting to 
sea precluded all possibility of bringing 
any succour previously to the final deci- 
sion. The storming of two redoubts in 
_ advance of the British position was a cir- 
| cumstance that removed all doubt of the 
| event, and the success of a spirited sortie 
| from the Briush lines could only for 4 
short time retard the necessary surren- 
der, This took place on October 19th ; 
and by its terms between 5 and 6,000 
men, a large proportion of whom were 
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tick or wounded, and 1500 sailors, be- 
came prisoners of war, The general, 
with all the civil and military officers, 
except such of the Jatter as were neces- 
sary for the care of the soldiers, were set 
at liberty on their parole, and all their 


baggage was to be retained by them, | 


unless coutaining property taken from the 
country. Lord Cornwallis, in his public 
letter, acknowledged that he aud the 
army had received the most liberal treat- 
mentafter the surrender, and particularly 
extolled the kindness and generosity of 
the French officers. It was a singular 
circumstance that the American commis- 
sioner who drew up the articles of capi- 
tulation was son of Mr. Laurens, at that 
time a close prisoner in the ‘Tower of 
London, The British fleet and army 
from New York arrived off the Chesapeak 
five days after the surrender; which 
event being made known to them, they 
sailed back, no movement being made 
on the part of the French to molest them, 
In 1790, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The efforts of the French people to 
liberate themselves from arbitrary power, 
and establish a constitution upon the 
principles of rational freedom, had in 
their commencements been regarded with 
general favour by the English nation, 
which could not but recognize the same 
rights in another people, that they had 
themselves so happily asserted, But the 
violence with which their revolution had 
finally been effected, and the subversion 
of so many ancient and venerable insti- 
tutions by which it was attended, now 
began to render their proceedings alarm- 
ing and obnoxious, not only to all the 
habitual supporters of authority, but to 
those who were attached to the establish- 
ments of their own country, and dreaded 
the progress of a spirit of innovation, 
On the other hand, the friends of reform, 
civil and ecclesiastical, whose expecta- 
tions had so often been frustrated, gene- 
rally rejoiced in an event which atlorded 
80 striking a proof of the power of a na- 
tion when exerting its energies, and 
hailed the propagation of the principles 
by which the revolution was effected, as 
the introduction to a new and happier 
era in human affairs, Under this per- 
snasion, some of the societies instituted 
for purposes of reform sent letters of 
congratulation to the French leaders, 
and opened a correspondence with them. 
The example of France was even so far 
imitated, that clubs were formed in many 
of the most considerable towns in the 
Kingdom, with the intention of promoting 
British Lavy’s Mac, No. 17, 



























































The French Revolution.—State Trials. $13 


some of those reforms which there ap- 
peared no prospect of obtaining by means 
of the representatives of the people. 

Parliament was opened on January 
2ist witha speech from the throne, im 
which the internal commotions which 
disturbed the tranquillity of different 
parts of Europe were lamented, but 
without any particular reference ; and a 
persuasion was expressed that all would 
be sensible of the invaluable. blessings 
which this nation derived from its excel- 
lent constitution. Occasion being soon 
after given in the house of commons to 
speak of the French revolution, which 
Mr. Fox mentioned in terms of approba- 
tion, Mr, Burke rose, and in a speech of 
considerable length employed the powers 
of his eloquence in a very severe and 
opprobrious censure of the principles and 
conduct of that event, which was re- 
ceived with great applause by the house 
in general. He was replied to by Mr. 
Fox and Mr, Sheridan, who defended the 
principle of the revolution, while they 
joined in detestation of the outrages with 
which it had been accompanied ; but 
Mr. Pitt and several other members ex- 
pressed their entire concurrence with 
Vir. Burke, and their sense of the obli- 
vations he had conterred on his country 
by the part he had taken, ‘These ditfers 
ences of opinion spread through the kings 
dom, and parties began to take their 
respective ground with a spirit of hostility 
even more acrimonious than that which 
prevailed during the American war, 

In 1794. 
STATE TRIALS. 


A bill of indictment having been found 
against thirteen members of the retorme 
ing societies, the trials began with that 
of Thomas Hardy, who, with his tellow- 
prisoners, was aceused of nine overt- 
acts of treason. Few state trials have 
excited more solicitude in the public, as 
it was generally understood that upon its 
event would depend the fate not only of 
his partners in accusation, but probably 
of many more who were within the reach 
of government, ‘The charge was opened 
by the attorney-general in a speech of 
nine hours, in which all the particulars 
mentioned in the reports of the secret 
committee were dwelt upon, and the 
papers of the society to which Hardy was 
secretary were produced in evidence, 
It was much in the prisoner’s favour that 
nove of the witnesses who deserved 
credit criminated him personally, that 
the proceedings of the society were of 
pablic notoriety, and that the sole appa- 
rent vbject had been parliamentary ¥@- 
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form. He was assisted by the admirable 
»sowers of his counsel, Mr. Erskine and 
Ir, Gibbs; and, after a trial which lasted 
eight days, he was pronounced not guilly, 
to the unspeakable joy of all those who 
entertained similar political sentiments, 
and the satisfaction of the greater part 
of the public, who were convinced that 
the charge went beyond the crime, and 
that nothing could be more dangerous to 
liberty than the attempted extension of 
the doctrine of constructive treason. 

The trial of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke, which 
followed, was chiefly remarkable for the 
perfect ease of the accused, while the 
persons he summoned as witnesses, among 
whom was Mr. Pitt, were sometimes not 
a little disconcerted by his questions. He 
was acquitted bythe jury after avery short 
consultation ; and the subsequent trial of 
Mr. Thelwall terminated in the same 
manner, ‘The crown then declined ail 
farther prosecution, and the remaining 
prisoners were dismissed. ‘Thus con- 

cluded a transaction which furnished an 
additional and very stiiking proof of the 
excellence of the judicial branch of the 
English constitution, and the high im- 
portance of the trial by jury ta criminal 
Cases, 

[To be continued.) 
oe 
Travers or Att Bey, in Morocco, 

Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 

and ‘Turkey; between the Years 1805 

and 1807. Written by Himself. In 

two volumes, 


FLELING that the procrastination 
of the appearance of this work, 
which has been so long announced, 
must have tended to increase consi- 
derably that eager curiosity which 
all classes of readers naturally che- 
rish for the relations of travellers, 
we have not suffered one moment 
after its publication to elapse ere we 
proceed to arrange it among the 
former valuable contents of the La- 

DY’s CABINET of LITERATURE. 

The preliminary enquiry in regard 
to all works of Trave ls, should be 
that of their authenticity, and more 
especially so in such a work as the 
present, which professes to be the 
narrative of one who writes, as he 
travelled, under a fictitious name and 
character, and which describes coun- 
tries and places into which no Chris- 


| 


tian was ever before admitted. The 
respectable publishers of Att Bry 
appear to have felt the due force of 
this enquiry, and have therefore, 
with a candour that reflects equal 
honour on their judgment as caterers 
of literature, and on their probity 
as tradesmen, submitted to the 
public all the facts that relate to the 
history of this extraordinary work, 
It appears, from their statement, 
that in the year 1802 the author 
was in London, and was accredited 
as a traveller, intending to undertake 
the journeys here related, by some 
of the first literary and scientific 
characters of the British metropolis ; 
and, among others, the venerable 
Sir Joseph Banks, the late Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, Major Rennel, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, and Sir William Blizard, 

It is absolutely necessary, in order 
to explain the peculiar value of these 
travels, to apprise our readers that 
the author was not by birth a Ma- 
hometan nor a Jew, but that, in 
order to obtain admission into places 
where none but Mahometans are 
suflered to enter, he was compelled 
to become, at least outwardly, in all 
respects a Mahometan. 

Thus qualified, Ali Bey set forth 
on his travels, and was at Morocco 
from June 1803 to October 1805, 
In 1800 he was at Cyprus, where he 
remained two months; and from 
thence went to Alexandria, Cairo, 
and subsequently to Suez, Jedda, 
Mecca, Jerusalem, Acre, Mount 
Carmel, Nazareth, Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Aleppo, and October 1807 
was at Constantinople. In 1813 
Ali Bey was in Paris; and, on the 
15th and 20th of November in that 
vear, his Memoir was read to the 
National Institute, and excited a 
very high degree of interest among 
the scientific and erudite members 
of that celebrated society, 

It is only necessary to add, that 
the work, written by the author in 
Vrench, bas been translated by the 























Arrival of Ali 
able pen of Helen Maria Williams ; 


and that, as far as has depended 
upon the taste and liberality of the 
English publishers, it has been ren- 
dered in every respect suitable to its 
important objects, and is an honour- 
able monument of the spirit of British 
commercial enterprise, 

ARRIVAL OF ALI BEY AT TANGIER, 

Having returned to Spain in April 
18038, LT embarked at Tariffa, on board a 
very small vessel, and, after crossing the 
Streights of Gibraltar in four hours, I 
arrived in the port of Tanja, or Tangier, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, on the 
25d June in the same year. 


The sensation which we experience in 
making this short passage for the first 


time, can be compared only to the effect 
of a ‘dre am. Passing, in so short an in. 
terval of time, to a world absolutely 


new, and which has not the smallest re- 
semblance to that which we have quitted, 
we scem actually transported into ano- 
ther planet, 

In all countries of the world, the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring states are 
more or less united by mutual relation ; 
they amalgamate in some degree toge- 
ther, and mtermix so much in langnage, 


Bey at Tangier. 





habits, and customs, that we pass from 
one to the other by gradations almost | 
imperceptible, But this constant law of 
nature does not prevail between the in- 


habitants of the two shores of the 
Streights of Gibraltar; they, notwith- | 
Standing their vicinity, are as much 


Strangers to each oiher as a Frenchman 


to a Chinese. Inu the countries of the 
Fast, if we observe a the in- | 
habitants of Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Wa- | 
lachia, and Germany, at long series of | 
transitions marks, in some manner, al- 
most ail the different degrees which se- 
parate the barbarian from the civilized 
man. But here the observer, in the 


Same morning, touches the two extremi- 
ties of the chain of civilization; and 
within the petty space of two leagues 
and two-thirds (which is the shortest dis 


tance between the two coasts), he tinds 
a diflerence of twenty centuries, 
As we arrived near the land, some | 


Moors presented themselves to us. One 
of them, who was said to be the captain 
of the port, bare-foot and bare legged, 


but wrapt op in a bournon (a sort o¢ 
large coarse bag with a hood), and hold- 
ing a long reed in his hand, came into 
the water to ask for our certificate of 
health. ‘This was handed to him by the 
Captain of the ship, He then addressed | 


| Mohamed, 


_ travelling 


and 
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himself to me, and asked the following 
—— : 
Captain. “ Where do you come from?” 

Ah Bey. “ From London, by the way 
of Cadiz.” 

C. “ Don't you speak the Moorish lan- 
guage ’* 

A. “Ne” 

“ From what country are you? 

“ From Hhaleb” (Alleppo). 

‘“* Where is Hhaleb?” 

“ Tn Sham” (Syria). 

. © What country is Sham ?” 

“Tt isin the East, near Turkey.” 

C. “ Then you area Turk j ?” 

A. “Tam not a Turk, but my country 
is under the dominion of Padishah” (the 
Grand Seignior), 

Cc. “ But you are a Mussulman 2” 

A. * Yes.” 

C, “‘ Have you any passport ?” 

A. “ Yes, [have one from Cadiz.” 

C.“ Why have you none from London?” 

A. “ Because the governor at Cadiz 
took the one I had trom London, and 
gave me this instead.” 

C. * Give it me.” 

I handed it to the captain, who ordered 
that no one should come on shore, and 
went away to shew my passport to the 
kaid, or governor. He sent it to the 
Spanish consul for examination, The 
consul, having found it to be genuine, 


| sentit back to me by the vice-consul, who 


came to our ship, with a Turk called Sid 
chief of the gunners of the 
place, and who was sent by the governor 


| to interrogate me again, 


‘Lhey asked me the same questions as 
the captain of the port had; and, having 


_ returned me my passport, they went away 


to make their report to the kaid. 

Soon after, the captain of the port re- 
turned with an order from the kaid for 
my landing. I went on shore immedi- 
ately, and was condueted to the kaid, 
leaning on two Moors, because I had 
received a wound in my leg when my 
carriage was overturned in 
Spain. He received me very well, and 
put me almost the same questions 
which Thad answered already; he then 
ordered a house to be prepared for me, 
and dismissed me with many compliments 
of sers I made my ac- 
knowledgments to the khaid for his civili- 
ties, and leit him, supported by my two 
who took me to a barber's 


to 


otlers ce, 


assistants, 
shop. 

‘Lhe Turk who had questioned me in 
the vessel, went and returned several 
times without being able to procure the 
of the house which had been ap- 


captain spoke Mogrepian to mie, 
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pointed for my residence, because the 
proprietor of it was in the country. To- 
wards evening the Turk brought me 
some fish, which I was to eat with him ; 
and as I was going to lay down on a sort 
of wooden bedstead, aftcr a very light 
supper, some soldiers of the kaid's guards 
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which runs into the yard. Notwithstand- 
ing these great inconveniences, such was 
my desire, | may say my extreme need, 
of being left to myse'f and at my ease, 
that L received my lodging as a tavour, 
and immediately shut myself up init. I 


Slept that night ona mat, under a woollen 


entered abruptly, with orders to bring | 


me again before him. 

I rose, and suftered myself to be con- 
ducted to the kaid, He was waiting for 
me, rather impatiently, at a small dis- 
tance from his door. He made me go up 
into a room, where [ found his secretary 


and his hiahia, or lieutenant-governor. | 


After having made excuses for not having 
made me stay with him in the morning, 
he added, with much politeness, that he 
wanted to lodge me with hiniself till the 





house was ready tor my reception. Sone | 


cofiee was brought in, without sugar; 
and several questions and answers con- 
cerning my objects and affairs made the 
subject of our conversation, 
supper was then served up, of which I 
partook very slightly ; and [at last laid 
down to rest, on the same carpet with the 
others. 

In the afternoon of the same day I had 
procured my little portmanteau, which 


A plentiful | 


blanket, making a pillow of my port- 
mantean, 

‘The next morning, Friday 1st Joly, the 
furniture of my honse was purchased, 
It consisted of some mats to cover the 
floor and part of the walls, some carpets, 
amuttress, cushions, and such utensils as 
were most necessa y. 

The diess of the Moors is very little 
known in Eurepe, because, when they 
Visit at, they generally make use of the 
barbaric costume of the Algerine Turks, 
‘The Moor never covers his legs ; he wears 
nothing but very clumsy yellow slippers, 
without heels; and the principal article 
of his clothmg is a piece of large white 
woollen, called Hhaik, with which he 
covers himself from head to toot. As I 
was destrous of dressing like other people, 
I sacrificed my stockings and my pretty 


Turkish slippers, and wrapped myself 


(up ina very large hhatk, exposing my 


contained all my wearing apparel, to be | 


brought on shore. I offered the key of it to 
the officers there, but they declined exa- 
mining it; nor would they accept of any 
fee. This portmanteau was always my 
companion, till I was settled in my nev. 
house. The next morning, after break- 
fast, the captain of our vessel desired me 
to ask the kaid tor leave 
board some provision: I refused to do 
this, because I did not think myself as 
yet sufficiently intimate with the gover- 
nor to hazard any solicitations. We 
dined at noon. I made several enquiries 
about my house, but could get no other 
answer except ‘ Yes, yes.” At last, to- 
wards evening, I was informed that the 
house was ready. I took leave of the 


kaid, who repeated to me his offers of 


service ; and Il was conducted to my new 
dwelling. 

On entering, I found that the day had 
been employed in whitewashing its walls, 
and covering the floors of all the rooms 
with a bed of plaister two or three inches 
thick, which was not yetdry. I thanked 
them, however, for the pams they had 
taken in embellishing my habitation; 
aud at the same time could not help ad- 


miring the rare simplicity of the manners | 
of the Prophet, began; it lasts eight 


ofa people who content themselves with 
such humble dwellings, and who do not 


seem even to know the use of windows to | 
Their rooms receive their | ) te 
light and air from the door of a gallery | before the door of the haid’s house, ‘Taig 


their houses. 


| 
days, 


to take on | 


legs and feet to the atmosphere, with the 
exception of my toes, which entered my 


/ enormous heavy slippers. 


As it was Friday, we were obliged to 
go to the mosque, in order to say the 
noon-tide prayers. But the ritual of 
Morocco difiering a little from the Turk- 
ish, which I had practised, the ‘Turk 
instructed me in the ceremonies of the 
country, GOiher preparations were also 
necessary. It was requisite to have 


my head shaved again, though it had 


been shaved but a tew days before at 
Cadiz, ‘The operation was performed 
by the same Turk, but with such an un- 
merciful hand, that my head was red- 
dened all over: nothing but a small tuft 
of hair was left at the crown. He pro- 
ceeded to do the same office with all the 


other parts of my body, so that no trace 


was left of that which our holy Prophet 
prescribed in his laws as a shocking ims 
purity. T was then carried to the public 
bath, where we made our legal ablution, 
I shall, in another place, speak more par- 
ticularly of this ceremony, as well as 
those of the public prayers at the mosque, 
to which we went at noon, which termi- 
nated our devotions for the day. 

On the next morning, Saturday, the 
festival of El-Mouloud, or the birth day 


At this period mfants are circum- 
cised ; and every day, both morning and 
evening, a sort of concert is executed 























music is composed of a large rude drum, 
and two bag-pipes, ruder still, and very 
discordant. 

During this festival we went to per- 
form our devotions at an hermitage, or 
sacred place, two hundred fathoms from 
the town, and in wiuch the mortal re- 
mains of a saint are revered. It serves, 
at the same time, as an habitation tor 
another living saint, a brother of the de- 
ceased, and who receives the offerings of 
both. On this side of the town the bu- 
rial-place of the Mahometans is to be 
seen. 

The sepulchre of the dead saint was 
covered with different pieces of silk, 
cotton, and silver-stuff, much worn. It 
Stands in the middie of the chapel, and in 
a corner were some Moors singing in | 
chorus verses out of the Kour-ann.* 

Having finished our devotion at the | 
sepulchre, we went to pay a visit to the 
living samt, whom we found in the garden 
ata small distance from the chapel, in 
company with other Moors. He received 
us very well, Atter we were seated, my 
Tork told him my history. The saint 
thanked God for every thing, and espe- 
cially tor having conducted me at last to 
the land of the true behevers, He took | 
me by the hand, and murmured over me | 
a prayer; then he put his hand on my | 
breast, and repeated another prayer. | 
After this we separated. The dress of | 
this man was like that of the other inha- | 

| 





bitants, | 

We paid also a visit to the Fakih-Sidi 
Abderrah-man Mfarrach, who is the chief | 
of the other fakihs, or doctors of law 4 
imaum, or chief of the principal mosque | 
of ‘Tangier; and cadi, or civil judge of 
the province. This venerable old man 
is greatly respected all over the country, | 
and even by the king of Morocco, He 
listened with interest to my story, which 
my ‘Turk related to him; and he expressed 
much attection for me. 

After these preliminary steps for my 
settlement there, [| became desirous to 
occupy myself with my afiairs; but the 
eternal presence of my ‘Turk, who never 
left me night or day for one single mo- 
ment, troubled me greatly, and did not 
allow me to occupy myself as I wished. 
It was therefore necessary to get rid of 
him ; but this was a delicate point, as it 
was possible that he had been directed 
by the kaid to watch me closely as a 
Stranger, and in this case my precipita- 
tion might have had fatal consequences. 
However, as he daily took care of my 

* This is the real name of the Koran, 
as itis pronounced by the Arabians, 
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| little commissions, and provided the sup- 


plies of the house, not without some 
protit to himself, it was easy to me to find 
or imagine some pretext for displeasure. 
I soon found that he was not supported 
as I had at first suspected, and then [ 
seut him entirely away; but I took care 
to make him a proper present, as well to 
prevent alt animosity on his part, as also 
to reward: his first services, which had 
been really useful to me. From this 
moment I found myself at full liberty, 
aud I began to employ myself as I pleased, 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 
The law allows every Mussulman to 


_have tour wives, and as many concubines 
|as he can maintain: these latter ought 


to be bought, or taken in war, or ree 


_ceived as presents; some, indeed, are 


engaved by a contract made between the 
suitor, or his parents, and the parents of 
the intended bride, before the cadi and 
witnesses. The marriage is performed 
Without any religious ceremony, so that 
it is meely a civil act. But we must 
remark, that, notwithstanding this defi- 
ciency of that religious sanction which 
other nations give to the connubial union, 
the laws of chastity and domestic peace 
are better preserved in Mussulman fami- 
lies than elsewhere. The laws in favour 
of divorce are a great constraint on the 
women, and poligamy leaves no excuse 
for disorderly caprice. When the mar- 
riage-contract has been signed, the family 
of the bridegroom sends generally some 
presents to that of the bride; they are 
carried thither by night in much cere- 
mony, with a great number of lamps, 


| candies, and torches, and accompanied 
by a band of those wretched musicians 


whom I have already noticed, and also 
by a troop of women, uttering shrill ex- 
clamations, 

The bride is conducted in form to her 
husband, with a retinue like that which 
attends the children at their circumcision, 
The first time that I saw this ceremony 
at Taugier was about six in the morning. 
The young bride was carried on the 
shoulders of four men, ina kind of cy- 
lindvical basket, which was lined on its 
outside with white linen, and covered 
over with a lid of a conical form, painted 
of various colours, like those which they 
puton ther tables. ‘This basket was so 
small, that I should have thought it im- 
possible to have placed a woman in it: 
it looked altogether as if they were car- 
rying a large dish of victuals to the 
bridegroom. When it arrived he lifted 
up the lid, and then for the first time 
beheld his tuture wife, 
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When a Mussulman dies, he is put on 
@ litter, covered with his hhaik, and 
sometimes with boughs of a tree; he is 
then carried on the shoulders of four men, 
and followed by a great number of peo- 
pie, without any order, who have no sign 
of mourning, and who hurry hastily along. 
This group moves towards the gate of a 
mosque, at the hour of the noon-prayers ; 
when these are over, the iman gives no- 
tice that there is a dead body at the 
gate; evéry one then rises to make a 
short and general prayer for the repose 
of the soul of a true believer: but the 
corpse is not taken into the mosque. 

As soon as the prayer is finished, all 
the train start again, and proceed at the 
same rapid pace; because the Angel of 
Death is waiting in the grave for the body, 
in order to begin his examination of it, 
and to pronounce the judgment which is 
to decide the fate of the deceaced, At 
every moment the bearers are changed, 
because every one wishes to participate 
im this act of mercy. On the way they 
all sing verses from the Koran, in the 
tune of re, ut, re, ut. When they arrive 
at the burial-ground, they make a short 
prayer; the corpse is then put into the 
grave, without a eofiin, and placed in 
the ground a little on one side, so that 
the face may look towards Mecca. The 
right hand is put to the ear of the same 
side, as if leaning uponit. Afterwards 
some earth is thrown upon the body, and 
the retinue return to the house of the 
deceased to compliment the family.— 
During all this ceremony, as well as from 
the moment of the death, and for eight 
days following, the women of the family 
assemble for no other purpose than to 
make most horrible outcries, which last 
almost all the day long. 


A SINGULAR PRESENT. 


Tn the evening, being at home, and in 
company with some of my friends, a ser- 
vant arrived from the sultan, and brought 
me a present from him. In delivering it 
to me he fellon his knees, and laid betore 
me something covered with a cloth 
wrought with gold and silver. The curi- 
osity of seeing the Emperor of Morocco’s 
present made me uncover it eagerly, 
and I found deo black loaves. As 1 was 
by no means prepared for sucha present, 
I could not, at the moment, make any 
conjecture of its meaning, and was for a 
time so much staggered that I knew not 
what to answer; but those who were 
about me began eagerly to wish me joy, 
saying, “‘ How happy you are: what good 
fortune! You are now the brother of 
the sultan—the sultan is your brother!” 





fine they are clean enough, because no 





I then began to recollect that, among 
the Arabians, the most sacred sign of 
fraternity consists in presenting each 
other with a piece of bread, and both 
eating of it; and therefore these two 
loaves sent me by the sultan were his 
token of fraternity with me. They were 
black, because the bread made for the 
sultan is baked in portable ovens of iron, 
which gives this black colour to their 
outside, but they are very white and very 
good within, 


DESCRIPTION OF FEZ. 


The town of Fez is situated 34° 6’ 3” 
north latitude, and 71° 8’ 30” west from 
the observatory at Paris. This calculae 
tion is founded on numerous observations 
made with most excellent instruments, 
purchased in London, The foggy atmo- 
sphere often interrupted my labours; 
but, from careful comparison of many 
calculations, I am satisfied of the correct. 
ness of the result. The maps of Arrow- 
smith, of Major Rennell, of Delille, of 
Golberry, and of Chenier, are therefore 
erroneous on this point. The house in 
which I lived, and where 1, made my 
observations, was situated in the centre 
of the town. ‘The discussion of all my 
astronomical observations will be found 
in the scientific part of my travels. 

Fez is situated on the slope of several 
hills, which surround it on every side, 
except the north and north-east. 

It is impossible to compute exactly 
the number of its inhabitants ; but I was 
told that it contained about 100,000 
souls, and that before the last plague 
they were double this number. 

The streets are very dark, because 
they are not only so narrow that two men 
on horseback can hardly ride together, 
but also because the houses, which are 
very high, have on the first floor a pro- 
jection, which intercepts much of the 
light. This inconvenience is increased 
by a sort of galleries, or passages, which 
connect the upper pats of the houses, and 
by the high walls which are raised at 
certain distances from one side of the 
street to the other, as if to support the 
houses. This custom I also met with at 
Tetuan and Alcassar. ‘These walls have 
arched passages, which are shut at night; 
and the city becomes then divided into 
several quarters, and all communication 
between any one part of the town and 
the rest is effectually precluded. As 
the town is built on inclined planes, and 
the ground is not paved, the streets are 
very dirty, especially in rainy weather. 
It is then impossible to walk without be- 
ing up te the knees in mud, When it 1s 
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nuisances are suffered to remain in them. 
But their interior aspect is as disagree- 
able as that of every other African town, 
rom the number of high walls of the 
houses, which always seem ina state of 
ruin, Many are actually propped up ; 
almost all are without windows; and the 
few windows which we meet with are 
not larger than a common sheet of paper, 
They are placed very high, and are ge- 
nerally either shut or covered with blinds, 
from jealousy. ‘The doors have a shabby 
and mean appearance. : 
Behind these high walls we sometimes 
find heuses whose inside presents some- 
thing like beauty ; but the general taste 
of the country requires that a mansion be 
composed of a court-yard, surrounded 
with a colonade, which forms a kind of 
gallery, both above and below. By these 
galleries we reach their adjoining rooms, 
which usually have their light only from 
the door, and on this account the door 
is made rather large. The rooms are 
very long and very narrow, like those of 
Tangier, ‘The ceiling, made of planks, 
is very lofty, and in common houses 
without any ornament: in other houses, 
the ceiling, the deors of the rooms, and 
the arcades of the court-yard, are deco- 
rated with arabesques in relievo, and 
painted with various colours, even co- 
vered with gold and silver. ‘The floors of 
all the rooms are of bricks, and, in rich 
houses, of flat square Dutch tiles, or of 
marble of different colours, placed in 
such a manner as to form designs rather 
pleasing. The stair-cases are very nar- 


row, and the stairs high. The roofs of 


the houses resemble those of Tangier, 


about one foot thick. This heavy load 
crushes the walls, without sheltering the 
houses from rain ; and, as they are made 
with bad lime, because the people are 
ignorant how to work it, they soon give 
way. Hence few houses are durable. 
Almost ali the walls are fissured or bulg- 
ing, or leaning out of the perpendicular, 
which gives them an appearance of ruins 
and destruction, 


HISTORY OF MOUHHAMMED, OR 
MAHOMET. 

The Mahometan religion, and the his- 
tory of its prophet, have been often de- 
scribed, both in a proper and in a very 
improper manner, by writers of all na- 
tions. The good and bad sources from 
which former authors have drawn their 
materials, and the prejudices, passions, 
enthusiasm, and even philosophy, throug! 
which they have felt inclined to pass, 
have more or less corrupted all their de- 
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Mussulmen, I should suppress the pre- 
sent article; but, as my labeurs have 
had in Wew mankind in general, and as [ 
address myself tomen of ali nations and 
of all religions, I have thought it proper 
und even necessary, in publishing a de- 
scription ef Mahometan countries, to 
give at least an idea of their religion, 
and of the life of a legislater who has 
drawu into his system one-fifth of the 
population of the globe. This sketch 
will at least spare the reader the trouble 
of referring to other authorities. 

The great man, Mouhhammed, was 
born at Meeea on the 10th of the month 
Rabiul-soual, in the 6165d year of the 
world, after the Mahometan chronology, 
or in the year 575 of the Christian wera, 
Having been an orphan from his infancy, 
he was brought up by one of his uncles, 
His good behaviour gained the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens, and procured for him 
a situation in the service of the rich 
widow Kadye, who, smitten with his 
charming countenance, soon afterwards 
married him. 

Mouhhammed carried on a trade, like 
other Arabians,—that is, at the head of 
his camels and of his people; by this 
kind of life he acquired a knowledge of 
the various nations who lived round his 
country. He had some talents and a 
sound judgment ; his periodical travels, 
of course, procured him knowledge, 
which, ripening in the intervals of his 
retirement, enabled him to form the 
greatest conceptions. 

The first sheet of the Kour-ann ape 
peared in the 40th year of hisage. Was 


‘it brought him by the angel of the Lord? 
and are covered with stamped earth, | 


Mussulmen say, Yes; others answer, 
No.—Was it the conception of his own 
genius merely? The faithful believers 
deny this supposition ; his enemies affirm 
it. But itis notin this work that such a 
question should be discussed. This great 
man, placed in the rank of prophets, 
only intrusted his first revelations to per- 
sons whom he most loved, and he was 
believed on his word; he afterwards 
made them public in an assembly of the 
chief members of his tribe, called Kou- 
reisch, the most illustrious of all Mecca ; 
the grace of faith was not bestowed on 
them all, for a schism arose among his 
nearest relations. 

The Mekkaonis, or inhabitants of 
Mecca, were idolators. It was not un- 
natural that a man who suggested to their 
reason the sublime idea of one God, 
eternal, immense, almighty, the only 
cause of a work formed on a plan of the 
most admirable harmony, should attract 
around him a party. But at the same 


scriptions, If I were to write only for | time the Kaaba, the temple of Mecca, 
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was filled with idols, which the surround- 
ing nations came to worship; and the 
Koureish, who were the priests or minis- 
ters of this temple, feared to lose the 
best part of their patrimony and riches 
if the idols were to be destroyed. This 
tribe was, of course, too much interested 
in maintaining their former worship, and 
in opposing every new intrusion. This 
actually ocenvred. The prophet began 
to preach publicly his new creed, and in 


a short time made a great number of 


roselytes. The Koureish then assem. 

ed, and resolved on his rain. The 
prophet, after sustainmg many persecu- 
tions, and seeing his life in danger, was 
obliged to leave his country secretly on 
the very night that had been fixed upon 
for his assassination ; he was then fifty- 
three years old. He quitted Mecca, 
taking with him only his friend Abubekr, 
and another young idolater called Ab- 
dalla. Krom this famous night dates the 
zwra of the Mahometans; the Arabians 
call it El Hojera, and the Christians He- 
gira, which signifies flight : it corresponds 
with the year 631 of Christ. 

The prophet repaired to Medina, 
where his doctrine had spread already 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and where 
his most intimate disciples had assembled. 
He settled there, and began to support 
his mission by the force of arms; and his 
enterprizes succeeded, 

After wany battles, Mecca was sub- 
jected to the dominion of the prophet ; 
and he made his entry there as a con- 
queror, at the head of 10,000 men, on 
Friday, 20th of Ramadan of the year 8 
of the Hegira, (22 January, 659). He 
threw down all the idols and statues 
which were worshipped at Ei Kaaba, 
and, cleansing it from their fragments, 
he restored the temple to the object of 
its primitive institution, which tended to 
the adoration of the one and invisible 
Deity. 

After having made himself master of 
Mecca, the prophet extended his faith 
and his dominion over the neighbouring 
countries ; but he made the revelations 
from heaven to descend at different pe- 


riods ; and, according to him, the Divine | 
houses lave two or more such 


Will was communicaicd by his mouth upon 
the occasions in which he thought it ne- 
cessary. In this manner Mahometanism 
was diffused ; it consolidated itself with 
the power of the prophet to the tinie ot 
his death, which took place at Medina, 
on a Monday of the month of Satter, in 
the G5d year of his age, 641 of Christ. 
His body was buried in an open grave in 
his own house, aud covered with earth ; 
no coffin was used. The house was af- 
terwards converted into a temple, 
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DESCRIPTION OF MOROCCO, 

The town of Marraksh, or Morocco, 
which is the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of the same name, has been ruined 
by a number of successive wars, and 
depopulated by the plague, and repre- 
sents at this moment ouly a shadow of 
its former prosperity, when it contained 
about 700,000 souls, whose industry 
maintained its agriculture, arts, and 
trade. It contains, at this moment, hardly 
30,000 inhabitants. 

The walls which surround the town 
have survived the ravages of time and of 
man, and give some proof of the former 
splendour of this place; they embrace a 
circumference of about seven miles, the 
interior of which is covered with ruins, 
or converted into gardens ; the remainder 
forms the present town, and, though the 
walls of the houses are in a line, and 
form streets, yet there are many great 
spaces left wholly unoccupied. 

I made a great many astronomical ob- 
servations, and found the longitude of 
my house, called Benhamed Dugueli, 
and situated almost in the centre of the 
circumference of the walls, to be 9° 55’ 
45” W. from the observatory of Paris, 
the latitude 31° 57’ 3” N. and the mag- 
netical declination ¢0° 38’ 40” W. 

The streets of the town are very un- 
even in width, and the same street is in 
some places very large, and in others 
very small. The eniries to houses, of 
consequence, are formed by lanes, so 
narrow and crooked that a horse can with 
difficulty pass them; which enables the 
grandees, in times of rebellion, to defend 
their houses against the rabble, and also 
in the different wars of the sherifs for 
the succession to the throne ; hence four 
or six men are sufficient to defend one of 
these lanes, and to make it unassailable. 
The houses are like forts, and mine was 
like a strong castle. 

The architecture of the houses of Mo- 
rocco is the same as that of the other 
cities of the empire; that is to say, the 
houses have a court-yard, with galleries, 
or corridors, surrounding thei ; with long 
and narrow rooms inside; they have no 
light but from the doors. The principal 
court- 
yards; I had five to mine. Very few 
mansions have windows towards the 
street. Several houses are built of stone, 
but most of them are made of mortar 
composed of lime, earth, and sand, which 
is beaten between two planks fixed to 
the two surfaces of the wall, and this is 
called Tabbi. 

The city of Morocco contains several 
public squares, or market-places ; but, 
like the streets, they are not paved, and 




















are there re very dirty when it rains, 
and covered with dust in dry weather. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALEXANDRIA, 


It would be easy to form a library of 
the different voyages to, and descriptions 
of, Egypt. ‘This country, formerly known 
in a certain degree, has become more so 
of late years. A French army, accom- 

anied by a body of learned men, whose 
foowlekcs and efforts in making re- 
searches in this country have probably 
exhausted the subjects which, under other 
circumstances, might have arrested the 
attention of the traveller. Perhaps there 
remains nothing now for him to say upon 
the country of Sesostris; but is it pos- 
sible to be in a land so celebrated, and 
pass off, as a shadow or dumb fugitive, 
without paying it at least some tribute of 
admiration, and trying to awaken it in 
others? I shall speak of it, then, but in 
a few words; and if I do but repeat 
what has been already said, my readers 
may pass it over: but I shall be happy if 
they find any thing new to them. 

The geographical position of Alexan- 
dria is fixed, in the astronomical tables 
of the year 1806, in latitude 31° 13’ 5” N. 


and its longitude 27° 35’ 30” E. from the | 
observatory of Paris. The eclipse of the | 


sun on the 16th of June did not take 
place at Alexandria till some minutes 
after its setting ; and this delay hindered 
me from observing the first contact. 
However, in the fear of some moments 
of error in my calculation, I followed the 
star with my telescope wotil it disap- 
peared: in this I was favoured by an 
atmosphere perfectly transparent. 

We know that ancient Alexandria, one 
of the greatest depdts of commerce, was 
the seat of the court of Egypt, and an 
immense city, which contained more than 
a million of inhabitants. Its custom- 
house, in those times of Opulence, pro- 
duced an enormous revenue, equal to 
sixty or sixty-five millions of francs; 


at a hundred times its value, or equal to 
a thousand millions at this time. It pro- 
duces now no more than about 500,000 
francs, 

Historians relate, that, at the epoch 
of the conquest of the country by the 
Arabs, in the time of Caliph Omar, this 
city contained 4000 palaces, an equal 
number of public baths, 400 markets, 
and 40,000 tributary Jews. They no 
longer exist. The spots which all the 
edifices covered are hardly known. His- 
torians also speak of the infinite number 
of gardens and orchards with which the 
environs of the city were adorned; a 

Eritish Lapy’s Maa. Ne. 17. 
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sandy moving desert, quite sterile, en- 
compasses it at this time. 

In a word, this fine daughter of the 

reat Alexander, this opulent court of 

tolemy, this delightful abode of Cleo- 
patra, is only the shadow of its past 
greatness. An immense accumulation of 
ruins, which are for the most part buried 
in the sand, upon a surface of several 
leagues; Pompey’s pillar; the needies 
of Cleopatra; the cisterns; the cata. 
combs; and some columns, entire or 
broken, scattered here and there; are 
the sad remains of this once rich, splen- 
did, and famous city. A space of about 
three leagues, surrounded by broad and 
high walls, with towers almost in ruins, 
filled with the wrecks of houses, is what 
remains of the middle age, or of the se- 
cond period of the city, when it passed 
under the dominion of Mahometanism, 
A city containing near 5000 of inhabit- 
ants, of all colours, of all nations, and 
of all. sects, established upon a little 
tongue of land running out into the sea, 
which has no other means of subsistence 
than the feeble resources of a languishing 
commerce ; and, to increase its misfor- 
tune, lost this year (1807) the only drink- 
able water it had: sueh is the state of 
the modern Alexandria. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, I cannot paint 
the picture of this city under such black 
colours, and in such an unfavourable 
light, as some travellers have done. 
They suppose its streets narrow and in- 
convenient; its houses dark, and of a 
disagreeable aspect, for want of win- 
dows; its markets badly arranged ; its 
inhabitants noisy, rude, and insolent, &c. 
No, I cannot confirm these assertions : 
on the contrary, these streets are regular 
enough; and, although there are some 
narrow ones, as well as in the finest cities 
of Europe, there are others much wider, 
some of which have a pavement on the 


_ sides for passengers. The Franks’ street 
would not be deemed a secondary street 
which sum, according to the present de- | 
preciation of money, may be estimated | 


in any city, and this is not the only good 
one in Alexandria. The ground, though 
unpaved, is nevertheless very convenient 
for the foot-passengers, for it is com- 
posed of lime and sand, of a good con- 
sistence ; so that it may be compared to 
that of the city of Valencia, in Spain, It 
is said the houses are without windows; 
this is a great mistake; for, with the ex- 
ception of the most miserable babita- 
tions, which have little else than the four 
walls, as in many other cities of the world, 
there is not a room, however small it 
may be, which has not four, six, ten, or 
twelve windows, covered it is true by 
blinds, which however give a pretty as- 
pect to the oes of the house, and 
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enough of light and air in the interior. 
‘his rage for wiidows is carried to an 
extreme, and they neglect for its sake 
the regularity of the buildiugs. In some 
streets the houses are vot built in a 
straight line at the side of the street, but 
with a projecting angle, which, by dou- 
bling the surface of the front, favours 
the multiplication of the windows, In 
ae where this is impracticable, they 
muild a species of belvidere, projecting 
from the first story, so as to overliang the 
Street: they make in it one, two, or 
three rows of windows, one above ano- 
ther, on all three sides. In short, the 
general view of Alexandria, of which I 
can warrant the exactitude (for I drew it 
at my leisure during the nineteen days 
that I remained without the city, for a 
reason which f shall not explain), repre- 
sents this singular style of architecture, 
—namely, the great number of windows 
in the houses, 

The public markets of Alexandria are 
almost always as wel furnished as the 
best in Africa. ‘There are various kinds 
of meat, fresh and dried fruits, vegeta- 
bles, herbs, fowls, game, fish in abun- 
dance, very good bread, eggs, and milk. 
The country round about produces no- 
thiug, being surrounded with a desert; 
but the produetions of Rosetta, and all 
Lower Egypt, the borders of Syria, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and the Afri- 
can coast to Derna, are brought to the 
city without interruption in little boats ; 
so that, in regard to provisions, this town 
has every thing that could be wished for. 

Notwithstanding the critical circum- 
stances in which it is placed, almost 


without foreign commerce, ou account of 


the war with the Christians, and without 
home-trade, becanse of the war with the 
Mamelukes, and consequently without 
money ; notwithstanding the seizures and 
devastations made by the troops of Elfi 

Jey, encamped ata short distance from 


the town; notwithstanding the theht of 


the inhabitants from the country, as also 
the inundation of the Lake Mareotis by 
the English during the war in Egypt, by 
which a considerable tract of land was 
Jost to agriculture, and which presented 
more than 150 villages upon its surtace ; 
notwithstanding this assemblace of cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable, the publie 
markets were well provided. What an 
abundance would there be under more 
auspicious circumstances ! 

The principal inass of the inhabitants 
ot Alexandria is composeu of Atrabs,— 
that is to say, ignorant aud unpolished 
tion; but, tar trom beime uueivil e: 
hostile towards the Christiaus, they serve 
them, and endure even thei caprices ad 

1 





| 
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injustice as patiently as slavés. Tf stp- 
pose, indeed, the people were formerly 
less civil to the Europeans, solely because 
of their religious prejudices ; but the ex- 
pedition of the French has made them 
believe that the Christians do not abhor 
the Mussulinen, since, not having strength 
enough to cemmand as masters, they 
treated the inhabitants as brothers: these 
circumstances have produced a happy 
change in the ideas of the people. The 
immense advantages of civilization, of 
military tactics, of the political organi- 
zation of the arts and sciences of the 
nations of Europe, which they have had 
an opportunity of remarking ; the philan- 
thropic ideas, common to all classes of 
society, which they have had time to 
appreciate ; have inspired them with a 
respect for the nations which possess 
such great advantages ovér the Arabs 
and Turks, whose inferiority with regard 
to the Europeans they candidly acknow- 
ledge. 

The houses of Alexandria have flat 
roots, as in all countries where little rain 
fails, However large a house may be, 
the staircase is always very narrow, and 
only admits one person to pass at a time. 
At the entrance of the apartments there 
is generally a partition of wood, with 
closets (forming a sort of cabinet, or tri- 
bune,) in the upper part, with small 
railings and blinds. Round the room, 
about seven feet high, is a species of 
shelf, about a foot broad, upon which 
they place books and other things ; under 
this is placed a stage, half a foot high, 
and three feet broad, that extends abont 
a quarter of the length of the room on 
both sides, ‘This stage is covered witha 
mattress, with a row of large cushions 
placed upright against the wall, ‘This is 
the Turkish sofa, which is called in the 
country Diwan. A great number of the 
houses have cisterns, but, as there seldom 
fails any rain, they are obliged to fill 
them with water from the Nile ; which is 
brought upon the backs of camels at the 
tine of the inundation of that river, 

The markets are held in the widest 
streets of the town, because there is no 
other place large enongh. In those where 
ihe provisions are sold, are awnings made 
of reeds, brauches, or mats, completely 
impervious to the rays of the sun durmeg 
the day ; which at night occasion a com- 
plete darkness, very favourabie to the 
commission ‘of great crimes; notwith- 


standing this, I never heatd of any during 


my stay there; and I dare venture to say, 
that the Alexandrians are not so wickeg 
as they have been represented, 

[To be continued. | 




















A YEAR tn Canana, and other Poems. 
By Ann Cuthbert Knight. 


Tuts little volume is so respectable 
a specimen of the fair author's 
talents, that we eamestly hope she 
will continue to exercise them on 
subjects equally worthy of her 
Muse. The poetry that has lately 
been so much in fashion, consisting 
chiefly of love-tales or war-songs, 
has seldom created in our minds an 
impression of the slightest interest, 
The marvellous, or rather the mon. 
strous, has been so much the order 
of the day, that the unperverted 
mind, turning with equal disgust from 
the effusions of morbid sensibility or 
the mad strains of martial fury, hails 
with delight such faithful pictures of 
nature, and such genuine feelings of 
humanity, as are contained in “ A 
Year in Canada.” ‘The selections 
we have made cannot fail to please 
every reader of taste and judgment, 
aud will doubtless excite a wish to 
peruse the whole poem, 


WINTER SCENE. 
Delightful Land! though Winter, keenand 


chill, 
Long o’er thy clime with piercing rigour 
reign, 


Bind in its icy chains the freezing rill, 

And load with drifting snows the view- 
less plain; 

Yet sweet the fruits thy glowing summer 
yields, 

And gay its wilding bloom’s luxuriant dye, 

Rich are the various products of thy fields, 

Thy ample woods the cheerful blaze sup- 
ply, 

Healthful thy keenest breeze, and clear 
thy azure sky. 

F’en while around it fall the feath’ry snows, 

May comfort in thy loneliest cottage 


smile ; 
Bright in the stove the blazing maple 
glows, 
And he gaily spreads the board of 
oil; 


Nor yet unpleasing is the wintry waste, 

Where o'er the ice-bound wave, or beaten 
Way, 

Along the path with verdant branches 
graced, 

Unwearying Industry, and Pleasure gay, 

Lead the deep loaded étraine, and guide 
the rapid sleigh, 
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Or where on high the lofty eedar throws 
Its branching arms, and towers in air 


sublime, 

As thick around the deep’ning forests 
close, 

The wond’ring trav'ller finds a milder 
clime, 

Where, mingling with the pine’s unfading 
green, 

The witherd foliage of the oak-tree’s 
hough, 

And elm and maple’s leafless sprays are 
seen, 

And spreading beech and spiry poplars 
grow, 


And many a youngling plant rears its 
light stem below, 


Come then, a while the forest path essay; 

Though lone the wild, and deep the 
vielding snow, 

Yet many a passing traine has track’d the 
way, 

And scarcely thro’ the bush the breezes 
blow ; 

Thro’ checq'ring trees to Fancy’s view 
appears 

\ cottage in the wild’s sequester’d bound: 

Tis but a pine tree’s roots, o’er-borne by 
years ;— 

The pond’rous trunk has spread a ruin 
round, 

Branches and trees o'erthrown cumber 
the snow-clad ground. 


Used to the path, the hardy horses scour 

Down the quick slope and up the snowy 
hill, 

Smoothly they pass where Spring’s de- 
lightful hour 

Saw the wide spreading swamp and flow 
ing rill. 

See, bending low, yon youngling birch- 
tree throws 

A drooping thicket in the narrow way, 

Shake from its loaded boughs the weight 
of snows ; 

The fleecy shower deserts the trembling 
spray, 

And freed, o’erhead, once more the 
quiv’ring branches play. 

srighter through op’ning bouglis the sun- 
beams gleam— 

Whose axe sounds heavy in the sylvan 
wild ? 

Dear is that habit in a foreign clime, 

Thy well-known tartan, Caledonia’s child! 

By hard-drawn rents and pinching waut 
compell’d, 

He left the heath-crown’d hill and ver- 
dant glen, 

The straw-rooi’d cot—the bothy’s sum- 
mer bield, 

To seek a home beyond th’ Atlantic main, 

Deep in these circling woods nt 

oncht that home in vain, 
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The axe, the flame assail'd the trembling 


glade— 

The cottage rose, on disencumber’d 
ground, 

Mid lands new ravish’d from the forest's 
shade, 

The winding wormfence stole its simple 
bound ; 

Deep bosom’d in the embowering wood’s 
embrace, 

His store increasing mark’d the flight of 
Time ; 


> 
And fondly there he rear’d bis youthful race 
From childhood’s blush to manhood’s 
blooming prime, 
And reap’d the fertile field, and bless’d 
the gen’rous clime. 


Yet as, ae ae rear’d, an orphan’d 
child, 

While his fond heart allows each grateful 
claim, 

Maystill recal how once his parent smiled, 

And his eyes glisten at a mother’s name ; 

Thas on each bosom pictured seems to 
dwell 

Some dear remembrance of a distant 
shore, 

While, fondly queralous of Scotland’s weal, 

Still hangs the father o’er the tales of yore, 

Still sighs to say, ““ We view our native 
land no more!” 


But those who cling around their grand- 
sire’s knees, 

Or course the floor in frolic gambols 
bland, 

When fleeting years mature the blooming 
race, 

Shall love this western world, and know 
no dearer land. 

Farewell,—for day declines—the slanting 
ra 

With fainter lustre gilds the cottage-room, 

And, ere the moon her silver lamp display, 

Shall twilight wave on evening’s fairy loom; 

Short is the path, but deep the forest's 
sombre gloom. 


Soon shall those spreading boughs be 
lowly laid, 

Through which now blushing gleams the 
western sky, 

Fast stealing on the forest’s inmost glade, 

Glengary’s scatter’d villages are nigh. 

Nor need ye ask her race from whence 
they sprung,— 


The stately step of Scotland's sons is 
there ; 

Flows from that maiden’s lip the Celtic 
song ; 


Not such the charms that grace Cana- 
dienne fair, 

Deep is her cheek’s warm blush, and 

bright her flaxen hair, 


Sweet cottage homes !—abodes of rural 
peace, 

Of hospitable joy and harmless mirth ! 
Far from your bowers shall Mem’ry oft 


retrace 
How bright the faggots on each house- 
hold hearth 
Blazed,—as a stranger to Columbia’s 
clime, 
Who came, perchance, to pass a wintry 


da 

Led to these village haunts in joyous time, 
And kindly welcom’d by the circle gay, 
Join’d in the mazy dance, and shared the 
glad strathspey. 


AN AUTUMNAL SCENE, 

Soft is the touch of Habit’s fairy wand, 

But strong the spell that mystic touch 
conveys ; 

’Tis hers to mock the storm on Lapland’s 
strand, 

Or blunt the fervours of the torrid blaze. 

Tis she that soothes the dull mechanic's 
toil, 

For whom unseen the sweets of Nature 
bloom, 

Who, scarcely conscious of the Summer's 
smnile, 

Amid the city’s smoke and dust and gloom 

Bends o'er the sultry forge, or plies the 
tedious loom, © 


Yet, does his heart’s warm stream as 
purely flow, 

As that which circles in the peasant’s 
breast? 

Or can the never-varying task bestow 

As sweet a charm to labour or to rest, 

As round his sun-burnt brow the zephyr 
flings 

At morn’s gay dawn or evening's caliy 
decline, 

As that which greets him when the wild- 
bird sings, 

While skies, and fields, and woods, their 
charms combine, 

And aye their changeful wreath the 
fleeting seasons twine? 


Scarce the last ling’ring rose has left the 
spray, 

When early harvest whitens o’er the plain, 

And, mid their sultry task, content and 
ra 9 

Py the waving field the reaper 
train ; 

And now beneath the sickle sinks the 
grain, | 

And now the swelling sheaves behind it 
rise 

Not long to linger on the stubble plain, 

Beneath the sunny beam of August’s skies, 

Fast on the zephyr’s wing th’ exhaling 
woisture flies. | 





























And yet, fair Scotland! though thy hills 
and moors 

At farther distance drink the genial ray, 

Though oft unkindly blasts and chilling 

' ~ showers, 

In Winter’s livery shroud the autumnal 
day, 

Full well thy ripen’d harvests may com- 

are 

10se which bask in Summer’s ra- 

diant smile ; 

For Industry has nursed Improvement 
there, 

And Wealth and Art have nerved the arm 
of Toil, 

And charm‘d the rugged clime and tamed 
the stubborn soil. 


Nor Wealth nor Art attended culture 
here, 

When first from lillied France th’ adven- 
t’rous band 

O’er the wild Ocean held their bold ca- 
reer, 

And raised their homes amid the sylvan 
land ; 

For many an age the forest’s annual spoil 

Had swell’d the sod with vegetable mould, 

The forest blazed, and o’er the kindly soil 

Luxuriant harvests wav’d their rip’ning 
gold, 

Wide o’er the half-till'd plains the tide of 
plenty roll’d, 


With 


Successive harvests rose ;—th’ exhausted 
fields 

“One grateful mite of all they gave” 
demand ; 

Till, ill repaid, and earth reluctant yields 

A scantier increase to the reaper’s hand ; 

Marking the change, yet heedless of its 
cause, 

Father and son the self-same plan pursue, 

Calm Ignorance still bends to Custom’s 


laws, 
Nor change nor rest the wearied fields 
renew ; 


And light the wheat-ear waves where 
rich erewhile it grew. 


Aud are there none who, versed in Na- 
ture’s lore, 

Might kindly stoop to guide the rustic’s 
toil ; 

Each fav’rite product of the clime explore, 

And lend new vigour to th’ exhausted soil ? 

Proudly they tled who might have nobly 
staid, 

Lords of the rural dome and fair domain; 

Have led the Muses through the sylvan 
glade, 

And woo’d Improvement to the cultured 
plain, 


Pride of the infant land, and patterns of 


the swain, 
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Mould’ring beneath some tasteless pea- 
sant’s care, 

Or wage and lone the seigneur’s mansion 
1es8 5 

Sweet bard of Auburn! could’st thou 
wander there, 

E’en thou might’st love to see the villas 
rise. 

Yet ne’er may Grandeur stalk with giant 
stride, 

And grasp with iron-hand the wide do. 
inain, 

To rear the dome of solitary pride, 

And * spurn the smiling cottage irom the 
plain,” 

Lull’d to luxurious ease, or wrapt in cold 
disdain ; 


Or grinding Av'rice watch the time of 
need, 

To seize with fox-like gripe the sacred soil, 

(Heedless though Pity’s cherub accents 
vlead) 

To children hallow'd by their father’s toil ; 

Then bid the meads with fresher verdure 
shine, 

The weil-till’d fields with teeming plenty 
wave, 

And, on his native plains, the rustic pine 

Tn vain to share those stores his labour 
gave, 

Sigh at a tyrant’s pride, and sink a cheer- 
less slave. 


For still his fields th’ unskilful toil repay, 

Still swells the peasant’s heart to glad- 
soine tone, 

As the green blade salutes the vernal ray, 

The labour his—the harvest too his own; 

He fears no rismg rent—no landlord's 
frown; 

And here, perhaps, might Av’rice frown 
in vain. 

The wild deer flees to forests all his own, 

Woods yet unknown, and fields untill’d 
remain, 

And well the rustic race might spurn 
Oppression’s reign. 


But tasks beyond her wasted plains de- 


mand 

The hand of friendly aid and fost’ring 
care ; 

The Lamp of Knowledge dimly lights the 
land ; 

The years of childhood fleet neglected 
there ; 


Oh! is it Reason’s wish or Fancy’s dream, 

That hails the dawning of a lovelier day, 

Where Public Spirit blends its radiant 
beam 

With Learning’s light and pure Religion’s 
ray, 

Sweet as the blush of morn that gilds the 
wand’rer’s way ! 
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THE KEEP-SAKE. 


Oh! know’st thou why, to distance driven, 
When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift, that moment given, 
Long, long retains a magic power ? 


Still, when it meets the musing view, 
Can half the theft of time retrieve, 
The scenes of former bliss renew, 
And bid each dear idea live ? 


Tt bocts not if the pencill’d rose 

Or sever'd ringlet meet the eye, 

Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 

The talisman of sympathy. 

** Keep it-—yes, keep it for my sake,”— 
On Fancy’s ear still peals the sound; 
Nor Time the potent charm shall break, 
Nor loose the speli by Nature bound. 


ER ee — 


or, the Confession, A Tragedy, 
By Win. Sotheby, esq. 


ELLEN; 

in tive Acts, 
We are again indebted to the elegant 
Muse of Mr. SoTuesy for an ad- 
ditional ornament to our CABINET: 
though we confess the subject of the 
present Drama is not exactly 
cordant to our taste. We are of 
opinion, however well intentioned 
the design of the poet may be tn ex- 
hibiting the effects of guilty passion, 
and pourtraying in strong colours 
the miseries of remorse, that the 
frequent examples of this sort, which 
have lately obtained possession of 


the stage, are in their tendency more | 


calculated to do harm than good. 
In the present drama, Julian is the 
guilty husband of 


Ellen, the heroine of the piece.— 
As a poem, however, it is, we 
think, superior to “ Ivan ;” is more 
dramatic as a whole; and the 
separate passages, which may be se- 
lected as poetic gems, are more nu- 
merous, We are ignorant why these 
dramas are not represented at one 
or other of our theatres; as we 
deem them more worthy of the stage 
than several which we could point 
out as but sad obtrusions. 

The following passage describes 
the grief of the first wife for the sup- 


ac- | That binds eternally my soul to thine, 


| Or thee IT nonght have heard. 





two wives—of 
Awncs, Countess of Tortona, and of 
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posed death of Julian, and hey cus 
riosity respecting Ellen. :— 


Scenz Il.—A sumptuous Apartment, in 
the Palace of the Count of Tertona, 


Counress. 

Oh, Julian! Julian! 

I< it not idle mockery, year by year, 

‘Lo deck with holy gifts the shrine, and 
breathe 

The requiem o’er thy tomb? 
again, 

This eve, at vesper’s close, our annual 
rites 

Renew the solemn office. 
lian, 

My husband! where, where art thou? 
Stray’st thou yet 

A mourner ’mid the living ; or now slum. 
ber’st 

With those who grieve no more? 
voice can tell? 

Since that dread hour (oh! let me not re- 
call it) 

My search how vain! and, save that fatal 
scroll 

Which bade me raise thy tomb, and deem 
thee dead, 

Gave me thy worldiy wealth, and loos’d 
the tie 


Yet, once 


But—oh! Ju- 


What 


TRANCIS enters. 
Franc. Lady! good Albert, 
Our pious confessor, now waits admit. 
tance. 
Count. (to herself.) This was the ap- 
pointed hour, Go, faithtul Francis, 


| Entreat the holy father, 
| A few fleet momeuts’ patience ; 


then, 
returi : 
I would with thee hold conference. 
[ERANCIS goes. 
Five, five years, 
Have o’ev me toil’d, and each, as slow it 
linger’d, 
Deeper aud deeper buried in my bosom 
[FRANCIS returne. 
The barbed shaft of miscry.——-Good 
Francis, 

Thy lord esteem'd thee highlv: athis side, 
"Mid the thick press of battle, thy brave 
sword 
Oft chas’d the foe. 

resolve, 
And to the world hereafter of iny deeds 
Bear true report. 
Franc. I shall not fail. 
Count. "Phy lord, 
Tortona’s chief, who, like yon orb of day, 
On this proud mansion joy and glory 
beand, 
Returns no more. 
here 


Hear then my last 


Why should I hnger 























VWeneath thece golden roofs, a spectacle 
For the cold eye of pitiless regard ? 
No; in the convent of St. Clare, my sonl 
Shall hide from eurti its anguish. Thou, 
dispense 
Thy lord’s munificent largess :--be the 
poor, 
The aged, the maim’d, aud the world- 
slighted orphaa, 
Here scoth'd, stistain'd, protected: let 
the veterans, 
A hundred veterans, at their chieftain’s 
call 
Who fought their country’s battles, here, 
beneath 
His banner, hang on high their idle spears, 
And laurel-wreathed helms, aud daily 
feasting 
Turn the proud shout that rang with vic- 
tory 
To prayer and peaceful blessing. 
Fran. Heav’n reward thee! 
My gracious lady! (gving to kneel.) 
Count. Rise! in honouring thee 
I honour him who lov’d thee ;—him—(oh 
Julian!) 
Who, but for one, one deed, had proudly 
tow'r'd 
’Mid men, unrivall’d! Let the father enter. 
No thanks, no thanks, I pray. 
[FRANCIS ges. 
Ye guardian saints ! 
Oh thou, whose bitterest chastisement is 
mercy, 
To the sore conflict of this painful meeting 
Make firm my mind, [ALBERT enters. 
Good father! 
Alb, Peace be on thee! 
Count. Oft have I vow’d to pour into 


thy breast 

The anguish of my soul: but, in thy pre- 
sence 

A strange reluctance (why it is, I know 
not) 

O'ercame me: and I dar’d not, not to 
thee, 

Kind as thou art, and lenient to man’s 
frailty, 


Trust the dark doubt that tortures me. 
Yet, Albert, 
My grief must be reveal'd. 
Alb. Can T relieve it? 
Count. There is but one who ean re- 
move the weight 
That presses on my sou!;—but, oh! that 
one 
With horror shuns my presence. 
Alb. Who? 

Count. 'That—-ENen— 
That unknown wanderer, 
me, father? 

T left her noi in wretchedness to perish 
‘Mid frantic horrors. I have sooth'’d er 

woe, 


“tj heys elf ili hitte re cS 


And why shun 


of anguish 
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Kinew not the hand that tended, nor the 
voice 
That calm'd her troubled spirit. 
flb, Thon hast sooth’d 
Thy woe, ia soothing hers, and ‘yet strait 
teel, 
fn act and ministration of such daties, 
‘That virtue here is harbinger of peace, 
And bliss in heawn hereafter, 
Count. Why avoid me? 
Why still refuse tosee me? Whence this 
dread ? 
Who is she, Albert? What once happy 
father : 
Blest heav’n when this fair child first saw 
the light ? 
What once delighted mother on her cheek 
Shed tears of bliss, when to her nurturiug 
bosom 
She prest the new-born flower? Alas! 
alas! 
What now their wretchedness ? Oh, tell 
me, Albert, 
For thou hast listen’d to her. What her 
country ? 
Her rank? conceal it not ;—no peasant 
gir l, 
Sneh as her dress denoted. No—her air, 
Her grace, her beauty, e’en when death 
hung o’er her, 
Superior birth betray’d. 
All. Of all thou askest 
I nothing know: no hint of these escapes 
her. 
Count. But in wild exclamations, when 
a word 
Unbosonis all the soul, did Julian's name 
Ne’er catch thine ear? Bat these are 
idle questions. 
Why was she found m trance on Julian's 
tomb: 
We once were blest: but one there was 
who reft him 
From these fond arms. Why at my name 
her terrors: 
That ring, on which, whene’er her eye 


but glanees, 


The guick tear trembles: hast thou not 


observed it: 


‘Plat portrait, too, which, jealously con- 


ceald, 
Glows on her heart enshvin’d ;—that por 
trait, Albert, 
Might all reveal. 
Alb. Be calm, A few fleet hours, 
Now that her mind is firm, and health 
restor’d, 
Shall clear all doubt. Lady, I shall not fail 
‘To probe the wound, tho’ frail infirmity 
Shrink from the healing search. Send to 
my cell 
The page you vade attend her: to that bov. 
Sootl’d by his tender symyathy, at times 
She lists not undéticited, 
Cuant, Free my souk 


vs 
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From this tormenting agony ; good father, 

Pronounce her guiltless, 

And I will fold the sufferer to my heart ; 

And Ellen in the convent of St. Clare 

With me shall seek repose. Whate’er 
her birth, 

High-rais’d, or meanly sprung, there, 
hand in hand, 

Sister with sister we will pass thro’ life, 

And turn the tear each sheds to matual 
solace. 

Farewell, kind father. (Exit. 

Alb. Yes, the convent roof 


Shall shelter thee, poor Ellen !—Thou no 
more 

Shalt wander in thy woe. If guilt be on 
thee, 


The fiend of darkness has assumed the veil 
Of angel light to lure the soul to sin. [Erit. 


The following soliloquy of Ellen 

is peculiarly beautiful :— 
Repose—in cloisters ! 

My cradle was ’mid clitts where eagles 
build, 

And the wild chamois mocks man’s vain 
pursuit. 

My spirit thirsts for freedom, and the wind 


Must blow at list on my unquestion’d 
brow. 

Peace to the nun who teils each stated 
pray'r 


By dropping of a bead: not so to me— 

I may not rest, nor e’er shall cease my 
wandering 

Till Death has chain’d my foot. The aw- 
ful voice 

Again has warn'd me forth: but, where 
art thou 

Who call’ston Ellen? Where thy shelter, 
now ?— 

The canopy of clouds in starless midnight 

Riv’n by the wintry blast. Where laid 
thy limbs ? 

Beneath th’ o’ermantling snow where I 
have slumber’d, 

The chill flake falling on me—round thee. 
—Lo! 

Th’ unwearied watchers, who track’d all 
my Ways, 

Woe, want, despair, and the distracting 


spirit, 
Whose seat is on the rock’d and reeling 
brain. 


Aud shall [ here a veiled vot’ress rest, 

And clasp my folded arms across my bo- 
som, 

And bid my heart be stille—I will not 
leave him 

To struggle with the fiend: ere a new 
day-spring 

Beam on you mountains, my unwearied 
foot 





The feelings of REMORSE are 
well depicted in the following pas- 
sage. Alfonso is the guilty Julian. 
Act If. Scene I1L.—A Lake on the south 


side of the Convent, surrounded with 
Mountains covered with snow. 


ALFONSO pacing restlessly to and fro. 


Alf. Ye mountains, on whose heigiit, 
when first ye tiwerd, 
Coeval winter stood! hoar cliffs, where 


Time, 

From the first stretch and waving of his 
wing, 

Shed everlasting snows! Oh hear my 
voice! 

Fall on my brow! And thou, whereon [ 
tread, 

Eternal rock, rive thy deep base beneath 
me ; 

Nor give me back, till, at th’ appointed 
hour, 


I, and each secret sinner upon earth, 
Rise up, and hear the doom that shall not 
change. 
It will not be concealed! They shall hear 
all; 
Or I, once more, on that loath’d world 
beneath 
Must stand, all lonely ’mid the moving 
press, 
Like oue, on whom the blue plague, as it 
ast, 
Shed visible taint. 
Conf. (without.) Alfonso ! 
Alf. Ha! [CONFESSOR enéers. 
Conf. Alfonso ! 
"Tis he—I long have sought thee—loudly 
call’'d— 
And thrice the convent-bel!l has warn'd 
thee back. 
Alf. It scap’d me not unheard. 
Conf. The provost sent me. 
Aif, He comes to search my soul. 
Conf. Not yours alone ; 
Every layman, every hind that serves the 
convent, 
Must render strict account. 
Alf. Pure, sinless souls! 
Why wouud their spirit with unfounded 
questions ? 
They have not shed man's blood. 
Conf. ’Tis true, they urg’d the enquiry. 
Alf, And, ere long, 
Each to his day-task hies with lighten’d 
heart, 
| Merrily trolling forth his mountain-song : 
Each with the good man’s blessing on Lis 
head. 
Conf. So shall thy soul find peace. 
Alf, Ont never—never-— 
Conf. Yhou dust not know his kind- 





Shall reach their base, Farewell to rest 
abd Milan, 


ness; but thy decds 
Are known to him. 


— 

















































Alf. (troubled.) What deeds? 

Conf, All—ail—whate’er 
Zeal, and unwearied toil, and dauntless 

courage, 
Have wrought a: life’s dread risk. 
Alf. Would Thad perish'd 
In rescuing others. 
Conf. Why thus dread the provost ? 
He is not, as some are who wear our garb, 
Of soul austere. Virtue in him beams 
forth 

With sevaph merey: and his way of life, 

‘Mid scenes of misery, but in closer 
bouds 

Links him with those that suffer: and 
hoar age, 

That draws his spirit nearer to his God, 

Looks kindly back on those who toil be- 
low. 

If thou hast sinn’d, in him the penitent 
sinner 

Beholds a tather, . 

Alf. But Lhave not shed 

Tie tear of penitence. Who probes my 
soul 

Must loath the thing [ am.—I shall pour 
forth, 

To the astonish’d and incredulous ear, 

Guilt that shall shock his soul, while tears 
vush forth 

In pity of man’s weakness. 
poak— 

These rocks have heard it; and the nieht- 
storm borne, 

On his dark wing, ‘mid cliffs and hollow 
Caves, 

Bly echo’d groans: and L have quak’d to 
hear 

Sounds as of men, accomplices in guilt, 

Mutterings their tales of murder. 

Conf. Sooth him, Heav'n! 

Alfonso, be at peace: these bursts of 
passion 
Will but arouse suspicion.—Why thus 
grasp me? 
4. Suspicion !—Who beheld me ?— 
Where th’ accuser ? 
Come to the provost. 

Conf. Not ull thou art tranquil. 

None shall behold thee thus, so strangely 
mov'd, 

Look round, my brother ; this calm scene 
shall sooth thee. 

Long years may pass, ere in these storm- 
tost heights, 

A sky so clear, air of such temperate 
breath, 

And sun, with scarce a cloud to veil his 
glory, 

May visit us again. 

Alf. Scenes such as these . 

Have rais’d my voice in pray'r.—Oh! 
that the joys, 

The innocent joys of days for ever fled, 

Biitish Lavy’s Mag. No. 17. 
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Might steal me from myself, like lenient 
dreams 
Of triends that are no more! 
Conf. Nay, mly brood not: 
Look on yon azure sky, and call on 
Heav’n— 
Oh! hang not o’er that lake which stilly 
Sieeps : 
Its hue is dark and dreary: 
spread 
\ polisind mirror to the rocks around. 
Why dost thou gaze so tixedly upon it? 
Alf. See where the shape of yon o’er- 
hanging crag, 
That thwarts the sun, lies shadow’d on 
the lake, 
How suddenly the gathering ice shoots on, 
Chilling the wave beneath 
(striking his breast.) 
E’en so it fares with me.—The winter, 
hie re, 
Turns every object that the eye doth 
glance on 
To its own cheerless nature—— 
( Starts back from the lake in utinost horror) 
Heav'n and earth! 
Saw, saw you it? 
Conf. Whence that wild look of horror? 
Why start away ? . 
AY. (slowly looking round.) Where did 
tlie spectre vanish? 
Conf. What spectre -—IL beheld none. 
Alf. (pointing to the lake.) That—that 
form, 
scowld upon 
earihly, sure: 
Oh! never yet did tlesh and blood assume 
Such ghasily semblance, never living cy@ 
So look’d. 
Conf. Oh merciful Heav'n! 


though it 


Which me—there—not 


Mf, Tdo conjure you, 
Oh, tell me:——Am { then that ghastly 
form: 
Was it myself?—-Was there none other 
here 


Conf, It was tliv shadow’d form, 


Alf. (imost vehemently.) Speed to the 
provost 
What need of vain confession ?—Guilt is 
on me 


, 


Deep graven by the visible hand of 
Heav’n, 

Like his that bore upon his brow the blood 

Ot the first slain.—Come to the provost, 
speed. [ Lveunt. 


It mav be deemed by some critics 


}an objection that the catastroptie is 


brought about by the means of as- 
sassins: but it must be recollected 
that the scene is among the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of St. 
Bernard. 

Tt 
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Act V. Scene I11.—Changes to another 
part of the Mountains near the Storm-house. 


Countess of Tortona, E..en, Page, 
Assassins, 


Count. (to the Assassins.) If ‘tis my 
wealth you seek, I gave you all. 

1st Assas. Dame, if your strength had 
match'd your fearless mind, 

Your wealth had ne'er enrich’d us—Come 

with us— 

Nay, if you struggle— 

Ellen (catching the Assassin's hand.) Oh, 
sir, wound her not ! 
( Taking the picture from her bosom.) 

Here, here, good men! these stones, they 

say, are diamonds, 

This had escap’d you—take it—spare her 

life : ( Kissing it.) 

‘Twas once a nuptial present—so fare- 

well. 

I fondly thonght to have worn thee in the 

grave : 

Spare but her life, and I shall die content. 

(ELLEN swoons. ) 
Ist Assas. Let not this corse betray us 
-——plunge it, there, 

In yonder snow-heap. 

id Assas, Aye, I'll safely tomb her. 

Page. Spare, spare her, sirs-—Oh ! stay, 
she is not dead. 

Count. Tam Tortona’s countess, and I 
come 

To lead this sufferer 

To the lone vale below, that gave her 

birth. 

Let me pass on; and, by yon heav'n I vow, 

Whene’er you shew this ring, I will re- 

deem it, 

With riches that shall free your future 

days 

From deeds of guilt. 
2d sAssas, (looking on Ellen.) Her pulse 

is still—it beats not. ¢ Lifts her up ) 

TVhere—in yon pit. 

Page (to the Assassins, bearing off Ellen.) 
Have mercy on her, sirs. 

1st Assas, (forcing Elicn from the grasp 
of the Page.) Back! or thou diest. 

( Two of the Assassins bear Ellen off-— 

the Page follows.) 

Count. Restore her to my arms—TI will 
repay you 

With wealth—a monarch’s ransom. 

Jul, (heard behind the scenes.) Mur- 
derer, die! 

Count. Help! help! TI hear the voice 
ofsuccour. Help! 

ist Assas, Nay, strive not,—or this dag- 
ger drinks your blood. 

(JULIAN rushes in, stabs one of the Assas- 
sins; but, in struggling with the other, 
who flies, is himself wounded. ) 

Jul. This to thy heart. Fly, murderer! 

( Te the Countess) Thou art tree! 








Count. Oh! what words 
Can rightly praise—what earthly gifts 
reward thee ? 
Thus on thy hand the Countess of Tortona 
Prints the warm kiss of gratitude. 
(Julian falls prostrate, und draws the 
cowl over his face.) 
Jul. Oh! oh! 
Count. Whence that deep groan? Th’ 
assassin’s steel has piere’d thee. 
Jul. Not that: [ felt it not. Stnke! 
strike me dead! 
Count. What! for this deed? Let it 
not grieve thy soul. 
Long ages past, a voice from heaven des 
creed, 
“Who spills man’s blood, by man bis 
blood be spilt.” 
Why art thou silent? Speak. 
Jul. But-—but forgive me, 
Count. In what hast thou offended ? 
Jul. (to himself.) T must speak. 
The threatened torments of the world to 
come, 
Where sinners meet their doom, are cen- 
tred here. 
Count. In what hast thou offended ? 
Jul. Ihave lett 
The path where virtue led me; T have 
strewn 
In the smooth vale of innocence and peace 
Rank baleful seed; and I have pluck’d 
its fruit, 
That leaves a scar and blister on the soul, 
When all of earth sinks to its native dust, 
You know me now, Away! 
Count. I know thee not. 
Jul. But you do know my voice 
Count, Litt up thy cowl; 
Thy features may instruct me, 
Jul. Ask not that ; 
You'll turn away in horror! 
Count. If thy guilt 
Aught touches me, this act of rescued life 
Obliterates all trace of past offence. 
Liftup thy cowl. 
(He lifts it up reluctantly. ) 
Oh, Heavens! I know thee not, 
Nay, go not hence, 
Jul, T would not shock thy soul. 
(To himself) I will not see her more. 
But, oh! her pardon.— 
[ am—(but do not gaze on me)—I was 
In happier years—thy husband. 
Count. (recollecting him, she screams.) 
Julian! Julian! 
And yet I knew thee not. ‘Thou shalt 
not leave me ; 
My arms shall hold thee—thou art more 
than pardon'd, 
Husband ! ; 
Jul, Ol! sound once grateful to my 
soul,— 
But do not stain thy uppolluted bp! 
Look, look not—so. 












































Count. T cannot view on earth 
One so belov'd. 
Jul, Not with that eye of kindness! 
I cannot look on thee. Ob! if thine eye 
Flash'd vengeful lightning, Pd not turn 
away. 
Why should’st thou weep ?—I cannot shed 
a tear. 
Count. (embracing him.) Weep in these 
aris 
Oh, Julian! years of woe 
Have chas'd away the visionary bliss 
"That o’er the iinocence of untri’d youth 
Difius'd th’ enchanted day-dream,—thou 
hast groand 
In bitterness of spirit to the storm 
That smote thee, sweeping by on icy wing, 
And none has listen'd to thy ciy, no voice 
Spake consolation :—where, alas! was 
Venes r 
Far—faraway. Now viewme at thy side; 
Aud hear me, ‘mid these wilds, where 
nove but Heav'n 
Can witness ;—call that Power, who tries 
the heart 
Ry misery’s test 
hat Imks my 
have met 
Met never more to part. 
Jul, Gailt—guilt is onme, 
Count. ‘Thy blood streams forth; th 
assassin’s dagger piere’d thee. 
Let me support thee. 
Jul. No, ’tis not this wound—- 
’ Tis in my head—my heart—the fiend that 
tends 
On evil deeds is busy with my soul. 
Canst thou not quell this demon r—drive 
him hence !-— 
{ cannot long sustain this horrible coil, 
Count. Father of mercy! calm his trou- 
bled spirit! 
Jul. (frantic.) Woman, thou know’st 
me not. I know thee well: 
Thou art Novara’s daughter, the fair prize, 
Gaily they came, brave gallants in their 
trim, 
High-plum’d, and banrers floating: the 
proud steeds 
Caparison’d, career’d beneath thy throne, 
Thou knew’st me then, when from the 
vanquish’d field 
I bore the blushing bride: but, when he 
struck me, 
Thou looking on, upon thy nuptial day ; 
When the proud peasant struck me, at 
thy side, 
Thou didst forget me. 
palace! 
But there is one, and well I warn thee, 
Lady, 

One of low birth—look, if she flash before 
thee, 

She claims me for her own, 


again to grave the vow 
lot to thine.—Here we 


’ 


’ 


Hie thee to thy 
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(E.ien heard behind the scenes.) 
Ellen. They shall not slay her; 
Ellen shall save her, 
Jul. Ellen !—'tis her voice? 
It thrills upon my heart, [— will not 
shock her, 
We may not meet, we may not see each 
other, 
Till the last breath faint flutters, Ob} 
the curse, 
The curse is on her! 


( He pulls dewn his cowl, and, as he is rush 
ing out, ELLEN meets him.) 


Ellen (catching hold of his arm, hurries 
him to the Countess, ) 
No; they shall not slay thee. 
They knew not that the spark of life here 
slumber'd, 
When on my bosom lay the frozen mass, 
Beneath whose weight, 
Mute, motionless I sank; but at the 
thought 
Of thee by murderers grappled, thus Teast 
The burden off. I may now die content, 
Guard, guard her, | implore thee. 
(To Julian.) 
Count. Be at peace— 
[ ain not hurt. 
Ellen, You see 'Tortona’s countess : 
Hear what her kindness—I, who clasp 
your hand, 
I am a peasant’s child, a wretched being, 
Once I knew peace, and then this cheek 
had bloom ; 
Sut peace and Ellen have long since been 
severd, 
Sore woe, and wandering, and fierce sung 
and winds 
That vex the houseless brow, have 
blanech’d this cheek 
That stole a husband from her: yet that 
angel, 
My guardian angel graciously hung o’er 


me, 

Night after night; and, when I woke and 
wept, 

Or when the fiend in dreams abus’d my 


sense, 

Bath’d with cool drop my lip of fire, and 

svoth’d me 

As I had been her daugiiter, 

Jul. (to himself in utmost agony.) "Tia 
complete— 

The measure is complete. 

Ellen. TL ery you merey, 

I knew you not; you are a cowled monk, 

Aman of peace. Ob! had that fearless 

brother 

Stood by my side, or brave Tortona’s count, 

How had th’ assassins fled, They both 

wére valiant ; 

Both fam’d alike in arms; quigk, figry, 





both, 
Tt? 
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And so they smote each other. In these 
aims, 
Not on the field of war, the brave man 
perisivd— 
The blood that would have grac’d his 
trophied banner 
Trickled down Ellen’s bosom, 
Jul, Spare me! spare me! 
Elicn, Compassionate, kind man !— 
nay, groan not so ; 
Weep not for Ellen’s woe; it soon will 
cease: 
Soon will the bitterness of death be past. 
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My last, last pray’r:—Now, as I here 
expire, 

Oh! let my failing eye, ere clos'd, behold 
her 

At rest from earthly woe in death’s still 
sleep ; 

Then trom her lip, seal'd in eternal peace, 

My soul shall steal a blessing. 

( Knecis to her.) 

| Ellen, Dost thou kneel 

| In pray’r for me? (he falls.) Ok! lay 
thy haillow’d hand 

On Ellen’s brow.—'Tis cold; ’tis death: 
like chill— 





But leave me not ’mid these bleak rocks 
to perish ; 

Let me not die unblest. 
tremble ? 


Why dost thou 


No murd'rers now are lurking. Fiom | 


that rock 


Sprang out the merciless man.—Then 


lien sav’d ber— 


*Twas Julian’s vift, bis nuptial present | 
— ? t 


sav'd het 
So long here shined. (her bosom.) But, 
oh! the heart that warm‘d it, 
Once—twice—still beats—'us cold, ’tis 


It -y a vid, 


A breathless corse.—How this? there's 
blood upon me, 

They too have murder’d him. All, all, 

| but Ellen, 

| In the still slumber of the dead, at peace : 

| Why am [ left for lengthen'd agony ? 

| break, break thou iron-heart !—It yields, 

{ 

| 


it breaks. 
That, the keen death-pang.—Saint on 
earth, (the Countess) receive 
This kiss, ‘tis all poor Elien has to give. 
L soon shall be at rest.—But he! but he! 
A Jast faint flutter tembles on my heart. 


Your pray’r—your blessing,—in your] Oh Julian! Julian! 
av'y forget not | dal, (flinging back the cowl.) Elen! 
The name of Eilen, nor that hapless man. | Ellen. Wa! *Tis he— 
Por Elicn’s sake reserve a prayy for) For tias my soul has pray’d—oh ! nearer— 
fulian: nearer 
And, if m atier time his restless foot | Give me thy band: Tcannot see thy face— 
Should wander nigh your walls, invite | ‘Thy hand, thou honour’d saint! thus f 
Pikivd 23) { UDILE Vou 
And socth his anguish, as I fain had | Thon, too, torgive—speak peace unto his 
, 4 } 
soo d its soul, 
And say that Ellen, that his Ellen, breath’d | Now Elien’s voice may call down mercy 
in foreive s o’er him on him. 
Jul. (i f.) Gri fleaveu! | Pardon, and peace, and hope of blisa 
The y ot ij ’ jas reach’d thy | eternal 
hive | Rest on thy soul, 
KlYerveice has breath’d forgiveness ; deign | Jul. Farewell! 
heat Ellen. We meet in heav'n, 
DP LLL LD LLL LLL LLL LL LL LLL LK 
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-~—— Many are the shapes | four small images, formed of white 
Yeath, and many are the ways that 
De: ” {many are the ways that | marble and variously- coloured ala- 


To his grim cave; all dismal! vet to sense 
Alore terrible at the cntiance than within. 
MALTON, 


4 


é> N the left hand of the eutrance of 


- 


\ ery mag mificen t monument of 
rey marble, surrounded by twenty- 


ee 


this Chapel « f St. Edmund, stands | 


| baster. Under each ‘of these figures 
| are stillto be seen the defaced escut- 
icheous, on which were fornierly 
| painted the several coats of arms of 
| the persons represented, On. this 
| tomb, sculptured in the finest ala- 
| the whole- length 


| baster, reclines 


| etigy of 


























JOHN OF ELTHAM, EARL OF CORNWALL. 

John of Eltham, so called trom 
the place of his nativity, was secoud 
son to Edward II. and brother to the 
chivalric Edward Ill.: he died at 
the early age of nineteen, during a 
campaign in Scotland, in which he 
accompanied his father ; he was be- 
trothed, but never married. The 
antiquaries pay particular attention 
to the coronet of the princely figure 


on this tomb, being ‘lie most ancient | [> 


representation existing of one deco- 
rated with the greater and lesser 
strawberry leaves. John of Eltham 
was twice constituted lentenant of 
England, during the absence of Ins 
father on foreign expeditions; which 
fact, connected with that the 
Black Prince’s gaining a battle at the 
age of sixteen, proves how early es 
manhood of princes commenced i 
the fourteenth century, 

In the midst of the floor of this 
chapel is a tomb of grey marble, 
raised about two feet from the 
ground, on which appears a lady in 
a widow’ s dress, with a barb and 
veil, cut in brass, round which is an 
inscription in old French, importing 
it to be the monument of 

ELEANOR, DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
This lady, daughter and co-heiress 
of Humphry Bohun, Earl of Lere- 
ford, high constable of England, was 
the wife of the unfortunate Thowine 
of Woodstock, whose tragical mur- 
der by his nephew Richard I. 
been already related. After 


ot 


has 


the 


melancholy end of her husband, she | 


spent the rest of her days in anu 
nery at Barking in Essex, and dic 
in 13909. T he figure is worth at- 
tending to, as it conveys a correct 
representation of the costume of a 


widow of high rank in the reign of | 


the unhappy monarch above-men- 
tioned. 


Near the tomb of the Duchess of 


Suffolk, formerly described, is a 
sumptuous monument to the me- 
mory of 


Mlustrations of Westminster Abbey. 
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JOUN, LORD RUSSELL, 

son and heir to the Earl of Bedford, 
who died before his father in 1584. 
The wife of this nob leman, Eliza. 
beth, dauelt erot S\ ir Authon iN Cc ooke, 


was esteemed the Sappho of her age; 
beine well versed in the learued 
languages, and an admired poetess, 
hive of the epitaphs on this tomb 
are of her composition ; hree in 
Latin, one in Greek, and one in 

iglish: as, however, they evince 


a 
bear either to translate 
tail them, 

must rot, however, omit an- 
omb inclosed within the same 
rails, where, on a kind of Greek 
altar, and in a melancholy posture, 
with her head reclining on one hand, 
appears a danghter of the 
last-mentioned noble pair, 

THE LADY ELIZABETH RUSSELL. 

\ vulgar error, arising out of a mis- 
conception of the statuary’s design 
in this figure, has produced much 
middling wit at the expence of the 
ladies, trom the days of Addison, 
who first drolled upon it in the 
“Spectator,” to the present hour, 
Being sculptured as asleep, poluting 
with her finger to a death’s head 
under her right foot, it was foolishly 
supposed that the artist intended to 
represent her tinger as bleeding, and 
that the said bleeding had closed her 


nius, we for! 


or to ce 


We 


other 


seated 


eyes in death. His design, on the 
| contrary, was to convey the idea 
that death was only a slumbe r, from 





of their grandmothers, 


which the deceased « Npec ted again 
to In a joylul resurreciion, 
This the motto underneath, Dormit, 
non mortua est, — she is net dead, 
but sleepeth,” clearly explains, “Phat 
she died by pricking her finger with 
a needle, has been told to many ge- 
nerations of fair damsels who have 
visited the Abbey, which ee 
according to the wits aforesaid, 

counts for their continually mecreasing 
dislike to the everlasting needle-work 
Now this: 


wake 
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being very arch, but wit, like every 
thing else beneath the sun, may be 
worn out; and it is high time that a 
sample which sprang, not very fairly, 
from one tomb, sont descend to 
another—that of “all the Capu- 
lets.” 

In this chapel, under a simple 
grave-stone of black marble, lies in- 
terred the body of the brave, learned, 
and eccentric, 

EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY. 
The life of this nobleman, who died 
in 1078, was a perfect romance ; his 
sense of honour being entirely chi- 
valric. He fought “eeversl duels 
upon the merest poiuts of etiquette 
bnaginable; and that with a solem- 
nity so truly Spanish, that Don 
Quixotte himself could scarcely have 
exceeded him. In his own life, 


written by himself, which is a singu- | 


lar and curious performance, he de- 
scribes, muchas the Don weak have 
done, bie recovery of a ribband, a 
rose, Or some trifle of that descrip- 
tion, from a vivacious French gen- 
tleman, who had snatched it from a 
young lady while promenading with 
Hferbert and others in a garden in 
France. The whole detail is_ re- 
markably characteristic, and plea- 
santly exhibits the embers of the 
humour which Cervantes so imimit- 
ably ridicules, Lord Herbert, how- 
ever, though a learned man and an 
accomplished statesman, having re- 
presented his country in embassies 
and been otherwise employed, was 
singularly fanciful in all things. An 
avowed Deist, he wrote a hook spe- 
cifying his opinions, and avers that, 
when he had finished it, he retired to 
his chamber, and prayed that God 
would vouchsafe to cive him some 
sign to confirm him in his sentiments, 
if they were correct. No sooner 
had he uttered this request, than, 
according to his own account, he 
heard a sow rumbling noise in the air 
hhe distant thunder, which, as the 





{ 
{ 
| 
\ 





day was altogether serene, he inter. 
preted into the approbation of Hea- 
ven—thus weak and inconsistent is 
man. Lord Herbert, among other 
things, wrote a life of Hieury VIL. 
He died at the age of 46. 

One of the most stately monu- 
ments in the Chapel of St. Edmund 
is placed on the east wall. It is no 
less than twenty-four feet high, and 
most curiously adorned with pyra- 
mids, columns of porphyry of the 
Corinthian order, and marble of va- 
rious colours, Here, under a noble 
arch, adorned with devices, coats of 
arms, and other embellishments and 
rich gildings, is seen the statue of 
the Lady Anne, 

DUCHESS OF SOMERSET. 
This lady, the daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Stanhope, was the second wife 
of the great and unfortunate Protec- 
tor Somerset, uncle and guardian of 
Edward VI. Her peculiar influence 
with her husband produced a most 
injust conduct on the part of the 
duke to his eldest son. Stimulated 
by her ambition, he absolutely re- 
signed his first patent of peerage to 
the crown, in order to receive it 
again with remainder to the issue of 
his second marriage; thus most 
wrongfully setting aside his children 
by the former wife, except in suc- 
cession to those of the latter. It 
happened, however, both curiously 
and rightfully, that in 1750 this un- 


justly “favoured branch became ex- 
‘tinet, when the family honours fell 


on Sir Edward Seymour, of Maiden 


| Bradley in W iltshire, the descendant 


of the first marriage; from whom Is 
descended the present Duke of So- 
merset, as is the exiting Marquis of 
Hertford from his uncle or younger 
brother, 

Towards the south-cast angle of 
this chapel is another magnificent 
monument, of the same dimensions 
as that of the Duchess of Somerset, 
and ornamented in nearly the same 
style; on the upper part of which @ 


























small image is perceived, represent- 
ing an ancient man on his knees, in 
his robes of state, with a collar and 
jewel of the order of the Garter 


about his neck, being the statue of 


that pre-eminent statesman, 
WILLIAM CECIL, LORD RURLEIGH. 

This monument, however, is not that 
of the great politician himself, whom 
we need not inform our fair readers 
was lord high treasurer of England, 
aud leading minister to Queen Eliza- 
beth; but one erected by him to the 
memory of his wife and daughter, 
whose statues in alabaster, and in a 
recumbent posture, are to be seen 
thereon. Mildred, Lady Burleigh, 
was another daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, the father of Lady Russell, 
mentioned in the preceding page, 
and equally erudite and accomplished 
as her sister. Netther was she less 
esteemed for her charity and public 
spirit, than for her learning ; for she 
not only endowed several colleges in 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with annual revenues, but 
bestowed every month considerable 
gifts upon the poor in several parts 
of the country, besides aiding neces- 
sitous tradesmen with small loans— 
a most judicious mode of beneficence. 
It is pleasant to read of so upright 
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and enlightened a statesman as Bur- 
leigh being so well matched; but 
possibly, both in intellect and esti- 
mable private character, England 
never shone with more lustre. than 
during the reign of Elizabeth,--a 
remark that applies to both sexes. 
Indeed, the acquirements of the la- 
dies in one Ime far exceeded their 
attainments at any subsequent period, 
and we are at a loss to account for 
the retrocession of women of quality 
under the Stuarts, at least to so 
great a degree as was evidently the 
case. The libertine reign of Charles 
II. may account for muck. as it is 
hardly unfair to say, that his French 
taste and morals put back the literary 
and social progress of the country 
at least half a century. 

The daughter of Lord and Lady 
Burleigh, here represented, was Anne 
Vere, Countess of Oxford, who died 
before her mother; at her feet se- 
veral of her children, deceased in 
their infancy, are sculptured, as also 
a younger brother. 

The present Marquis of Exeter is 
the lineal descendant of the exalted 
couple just described, being the 
twelfth Lord Burleigh, the eleventh 


Karl, and the secoud Alarguis, of 


Eveter. 
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MRS. ANNE ASKEW. 
yt shall use no other preface to 
introduce the following e¢lo- 
rious triumph of FAMALE FORTI- 
TUDE over the brutal rage of the 
Infamous Henry, aud his sanguinary 
priests, than the selection of a few 
sentences trom the speech of Lord 
Lyttleton, delivered in the English 
House of Commons, on the get 
of the Act called the Jew Bill, 
the year 1753; some of which sen- 
tences we should be most happy to 
sce incorporated in any future de- 





clarations of the “* SOVEREIGNS” 
who have taken upon themselves, in 
sv many other instances, to give a 
*“ GREAT MORAL LESSON ‘TO 
FRANCE?” 

‘The very worst mischief that 
can be done to religion is to pervert 
it to the purposes of faction. Hea- 
ven and hell are not more distant 
than the benevolent spirit of the 
1} Gospel, and the malignant spint of 
party. The most impious wars ever 
made were those called Holy Wars. 
He who hates another man for not 
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being a Christian, is himself not a 
Christian. Christianity breathes Jove, 
and peace, and good-will to man.” 

— The more zealous we are to 
support Christianity, the more vigi- 
lant we should be in maintaining 
toleration. Jf we bring back perse- 
cution, we bring back the anti- 
Cheistian suirit of Popery 5 aud, when 
the spirit is here, the whole system 
will soon follow. 





' i] . } 
Foleration is the 


basis of all public quiet. It is aj 


character of freedom viven to the 
mind, more valuable, | think, than 
that which secures our persons and 
estates. [ndeed, they are insepara- 
bly connected together; for, where 
the mind ts not free, where consci- 
erce is enthralled, there is no free- 
dow. Spiritue ltyranay puts ou the 


oe ee 


{ 


— 


galling chaius, but civil Lyrany ts | 
ceiving herself released by this treat- 


| ore 
called in to rivet and tix them. [Re 
sce if im Spain end many otter 


countries—we have tormerty both 


seen and fell tc in Een: (didi, 
Sucb was the har 


hehtened senator da the year 1753. | 
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Phat Bune land Gi PORMeMV roan 


| Protestant cause. 


De meath the OPES SSiOMS a} civil alta 


iY e 7 | ¢ } . ae _ 
religious tyranny, the tollowing }a- 

' a 
thetic tule demonstrates; and, im 


thre Cory cluding words of the Satine 
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was compelled, against her ielina- 
tion, to marry the son of Mr. Kyme 


“s : ir i. , , 1 ’ 
of Liacolny ire, Weom that sisted 


was on the pot of espousing at the 
tine of her decease. “Phis marriage 
leid the foundation for ibe subse- 
quent misfortunes of her lie, which 
terminated ina cruel and premature 


’» ‘ } 
death. bout, however reiuctantls 


rigidly fulfilled the duties of a wife 
and mother. 

Though educated in the Roman 
Catholic religion, Anne, from at- 
tending to the questions respecting 
the Reformation, at that time vio- 
lently agitated, became curious to 
examiue the records from which both 
parties affected to derive their faith, 
and to which they mutually appeal- 
ed. In this pursuit, doubts suggest- 
ive themselves to her mind, her 
wdhereuce to the errors of her an- 
cestors became daily weaker, till at 
length she adopted ‘the principles of 
the reformers. Her alleged pre- 
svuiption in making use of her own 
judginent, disausted and incensed 
her husba nd, who, at the suggestion 
of some priests, drove her with ig- 
nonuny from his house. Anne, con- 


ment from the obligations that bad 
been imposed upon her, determined 
to sue for a separation, For tins 
purpose she proceeded to London, 
with @ view of imploring protection 
aud aid from those who favoured the 


In London she met with a favonr- 
able reception from the queen and 
miauy of the principal ladies of tle 
cou t. The Catholics, on this oe- 
cusion, endeavoured with impotent 
thalice to misrepresent her conduct, 
midio suby her reputation; but the 
imuocence and CONsISteney of her life 
lignity. 

Vili.) rendered 


confounded them ma 
the king (Henry 


| irritable by declinmg health, under 


she gave her hand to Mr. Kym, to | 


\ , “> $e es & ee ] 
WON she bore two Culiareil, Silke 


the influence of no steady principle, 
il, vindictive, and tyrannical, 
exacied trom his subjects an impli- 
cit compliance with his caprices: 
while, daily changing bis faith, he 
treated ow: th severity those who 
wanted facility to ac ‘commodate their 
OpMUoNs to ihe times. Anne became 
a victim to the vengeance of her 
husband and to the bigotry of the 


priests, who accused her to Henry 



































of dogmutising on the subject of the 
real presence; a notion respecting 
Which, mm proportion as it was un- 


ta 
‘ 


enable, he was particularfy tena- 


! 
i 


part 
cious. Phe sex and age of the 
ened, the malice of her adversaries, 
who could not pardon i a woman 
the presumption of opposing argu- 
ents an! reason to their assertaons 
and dogmas, 

Accordingly, in) March, 1545, 
Anne was taken into custody: she 
was repeatedly examined by Chris- 
topher Dare, the lord-mayor, the 
bishops, chancellor, and others, re- 
specting her faith; aud her answers 


to thie questions propused to. her | 


were clear and sensible, though not 





satisfactory to her inquisitors, She | 


Was accordingly committed to prison, 
detained there eleven days, and pro- 
hibited from all communication with 
her friends. During her confine- 
ment, she employed herself ia com- 
posing prayers and meditations, and 
in fortifsing her resolution to endure 
the tremendous trial of her pric 

CS. 

On the 23d of Mareh, a relation, 
who had obtained permission to visit 
her, endeavoured to obtain ber Ii- 
berty on bail: ius earnest applica- 
ion, for this purpose, to the mayor, 
to the chancetlor, and to Bonner, 


the bishop of London, was at length 
successful. On this oceasion she 


was broucht before the bishop, who 
afiected creat concern for what she 
had suffered, while he agem pro 
posed to her questi , caleulated to 
entrap her. Her relation, aud Mr. 
Spitman, of may S itn, hecume nel 


eureuies, 


A short time after she was again 
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quiries with firmness, and without 
prevarication; on finding her im- 
practicable, her judges determined 
on ofler measures, and remanded 
her to Newgste, though she was at 
the tune suflering under a. severe 
indisposition. Ifaving intreated, in 
vain, to be allowed a visit from Dr. 
Latimer, she addiessed a letter to 
the hing himself, declarmge—‘* That 
respecusg the Lord’s Supper, she 
Dbeheved as much as had been taught 
by Christ himself, or as the catholic 
chareh required.” But, still refusing 
her assent to the royal explication, 
her letter served but to ageravate 
his anger. She then wrote to the 
chancellor, Iniclosu N4 her address to 
the hing, but wilh no better success. 
irom Newgate she was conveyed to 
the ‘Power, where she was lnterro- 
cated re spechig her patrons at court, 
with several ladies of which she held 
a correspondence; but, heroically 
matatainme her fidelity, she refused 
to disclose the least formation con- 
cerning them, 

Her magnanimity, so worthy of 
admiration, served but to mcense her 
barbarous persecntors, who endea- 
voured by the rack to extort from 
her what she had refused to their 
demands. She sustained the torture 
with unshaken fortitude and meek 
resignation: her courage, her youth, 
her sex, her beauty, failed to soften 
the hearts of the monsters which 
fanaticism had inflamed. Wriothe- 
sely, With unmanly and infernal rage, 


| ie nae 
comianced, with menaces, the heu- | 


fenarnt of the ‘Fower to strain the 
instrnment of bis vengeance: on re- 


feerving a refusal, be threw off his 


wna, and, maddened with super. 


i stitious zeal, exercised himself the 
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| otitce of executioner, and nearly de- 


stroved the tender frame of the in- 
victim. Anne, loosed at 

th from the horrid engine of 
hei cruelty, with every linb dise 
eated, fainted with aneulsh. When 
recovered, she remained sittmg two 
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hours on the bare ground, calmly 
reasoning with her tormentors.— 
Again, by flattery, sophistry, and 
menaces, they sought to move her 
from her purpose, and once more 
were confounded by her courage 
and resolution. Unable to stand, 
she was carried away in a chair, and 
pardon and life again offered to her, 
upon condition of recanting her de- 
clarations; which having still re- 
fused, she was condemned to the 
stake, 

In the mean time, the leutenaut 
of the Tower hastened to court, and 
informed the king of what had passed, 
while he apologised for the humanity 
he had displayed. Even the tyraut 
betrayed, on this affecting narration, 
some symptoms of beg a man; he 
commended the lreutenant for what 
he had done, and appeared disgusted 
with the brutality of the chancellor. 

A report having been circulated 
that the prisoner had yielded to her 
persecutors, she wrote a letter on the 
occasion to Mr. John Lascels, a gen- 
theman who had been her tutor, 


justifying herself from the charge: 
she also composed a general address | 


to the public, to the same purport. 
She drew up likewise, before her 
execution, a confession of her faith, 
and an attestation of her innocence, 
which concluded with a prayer for 





fortitude and perseverance in what 
she conceived to be her duty, and 
for the conversion and pardon of her 
adversaries. A gentleman who saw 
her the day previous to her execu- 
tion, observes, that, amidst all her 
pains and weakness (bei ing unabie to 
rise or stand but with the assistance 
of two persons), her features, ani- 
mated by enthusiasm and a consci- 
ousness of undeserved — suffering, 
expressed a sweetuess and serenity 
inexpressibly affecting. 

At the stake, letters were brouglit 
to her from the chancellor, exhort- 


ing her to recant, with a promise of 


the King’s pardon.  Averting her 
eyes from the paper, she stinply re- 
plied, “she came not thither to deny 
her Lord and Master.” The same 
proposition was made to her fellow- 
sufferers, with the same success, 
While Shaxton, an apostate from his 
principles, harangued the prisoners, 
she listened attentively to his  dis- 
course, nicely distinguishing (such 
was her self possession at this terrible 
hour) between what was deserving 
of approbation, and what she con- 
ceived to be erroneous. Fire being 
put to the pile, she commended her 
spirit to God, and resigned herself 
with magnanimity to her fate. She 


expired in the twenty-fifth year of 


her age, July 16, 1546. 
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LETITIA’s FYEFS. 


b> O need for words —Letitia's eves 
Lire chare’d with s uch expre SSION 3 
Te them my willing heartap plies 
Dhe y beam the sott confession. 


Those eyes, that lave in liquid love, 
Can speak, as well as languish; 

Can raise our souls to joys above, 
Qr wring the heart wath anguish. 


Soft love and friendsinp on their beams 
Play constant, aud lor ever, 





Now slide like friendship’s silent streams; 
Now roll like love's full river. 
‘Their look, their beam, their glance, their 
ray, 
Express the soul's emotion ; 
They light me on thro’ life’s dark way-- 
To them I pay devotion. 


Oh! should they kindly beam on me, 
And sparkle approbation, 

How bless'’d my future days would be— 
feayen's sweet anlicipauen ! 


October, 1815. 7. is 
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TO SOME LADIES, 


WITH A WREATH OF WOODBINE. 
Sweer tendril! offspring, of the leafy 
grove, 
Emblem of pity, modesty, and ease, 
Picture of purest innocence and love, 
Yielding delicious fragrance to— the 
breeze. 
The woodbine, clinging to the hazel stem, 
Kises with modest sweetness to out 
view ,—- 
Dithusing fragrance like an eastern gem, 
Giving, for kind support, aflection 
true, 
Ladies! this wreath explains, with truth, 
to thee, 
How nature acts in every charm su- 
preme, 
Enigma graceful) of your destiny, 
Points to your duty with aradiant beam. 
Man rises, tow'ring ’bove his mother- 
earth, 
Spreading grim desolation all around ; 
But woman, gentle, kindly issues forth, 
Binds him with silken sottuess to the 
ground, 
His mind, more strong, surveys all na- 
ture’s scenes, 
Subdues the elements, and learns the 
arts ; 
But hers, more gentle, like the summer's 
gleams, 
Warms into life those virtues she im- 
parts, 
Warwick, W. GoopMAN, 
i 
DESPONDENCY. 
PAREWELL to the hours with happiness 
teaming; 
Farewell to the pleasures and joys of 
my youth; 
‘The torture of grief has awak’d me from 
dreaming, 
And chang'd the sweet visions of fancy 
for truth, 


The day-star of hope is now quickly de- 
cling, 
Fen woman no longer my bosom can 
move ; 
The night must succeed to the sun's 
brightest shimmy, 
And anguish eusue to the throbbings 
of love, 
Then weicome the shade that my heart ts 
enclosing ; 
The gay scenes of life are all passing, 
or tled; 


T long tor the time, on the carth when | 


reposing, 

Some relic alone shall inform that I’m 
dead, 

7. Oe 
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THE WANDERERS. 


THe night is dark, the storm severe, 
Let us, good sir, tind shelter here; 
And, while our sorrows we relate, 

Pity the wanderers at your gate, 

We have not either friends or home, 
But thro’ the wide world thus we roam, 
While want and wretchedpess await 
‘Lhe bapless wanderers at your gate, 


When you retire on down to sleep, 

We to some mouldermg hovel creep, 
And rest on straw :—so sad the state 
Ot the poor wanderers at your gate. 


Say, will you then relieve our woe, 
That we may bless you as we go? 
Ah! no, you leave us to our fate, 
And send the wanderers from your gate, 
S.S. 
eI 


TO MY INSTRUMLAT. 


AWAKE thy soft numbers, and o’er this 
lone hour, 

Whilst others woo pleasure or bow before 
pow nr, 

Pour the charm of those notes, which e’ct 
could impart, 

In the dim day of sorrow, some peace to 
my heart. 


When Cheerfuluess sheds her bright lustre 
around, 

Gay hope, mirth, and joy, awake at the 
sound 

Of those strains, which can ever, in plea. 
sure or pain, 

So faithfully answer those feelings again. 


O Music! how soft, yet how pow’rtul, 
thy spell ’ 

Can language ov feeling e’er speak halt 
so well? 

Ah! no—-tor the magic of sweet sounds 
canever 

Weave bonds for the soul ’tis hard to 
dissever, 

Yet how painful, how sad, the emotion 
that springs 

\s we list to the soul-thrilling chords of 
the strings, 

That awaken remembrance of scenes 
that are o’er, 

And moments of bliss that are past and 
no more, 


Tho’ oft deeply wounded, the bosom that 
OWNS 
One bright beam of feeling will love thy 
soft tones,— 
Which sigh, so responsive, when Sorrow’'s 
cloud low’'rs, 
\nd gild (ol! so gaily) the mirth-winged 
LLUUYS. 
Heren L, 
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Poetry. 
‘ TO ELLEN. 
4 LINES . aoa 
q ELLen, it cricves me much to hear 
re mae You doubtso soon my promise given ; 
Ricut Hon. LADY , | Unchanging love again I swear,— 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL ——, Sv witiiess earth, so witness heaven! 
Who fell at the Battle of Waterloo. tis not time, it is not space, 
Writicu on the Evening of June 17, 1815. Can ever wean my soul trom thee ; 
No other form, no other face, 
For War I bear those mighty arms ; Can ever draw a wish trom me, 
For Love you wear those potent charms: | a , 
Now, now my soul with glory glows ; Pho’ many a mile now Ke between, 
Now, now it feels ———— woes. ~My mind is yet within your dwelling, 
You still are my afiections’ queen-— 
Alternate thus the passions reign, My heart knows none but lovely Eilen, 
By turns their empire proud mamtain : ox 
Now Glory seats mein her ear, White you are kind T will be true ; 
And all my soul’s athirst tor war. [call upon you powers above 
. To seai the vows Linake to you, \ 
Bat, hark! the din of battle’s o’er, Aid ratify our mutual love. 
And Pity weeps tie fields of gore : Fipus, 
Far sotter feelings now I prove— wuld 
For pity melts the soul to love. | 
ANSWER TO “ HER MODEL,” 
~~ | (Frage 53%, Vol. IL) 
WILLIAM. | Axp hast thou, then, so vainly sought 
| A mind with equal virtues franght, 
BY A FOUNG E407. | bier constant wish and daily thought 
(Ter first attempt.) | ‘Lo make thee lappy. 
i [LLTAM had brav'd the cannon’s rattle, | With manners modest, gentle, kind. 
Been toremost mn the gallant strife, |. chare thy fate would be resivu'd 
Had gather'd laurels in the battle, eae nd nce ie I ts 
Bi ah et Mn aes aac | Attach’d and tender, too,--imeiin'd 
ay . ° | Lo make thee happy. 
| ; vy eu'’ry ’ ver ' 
i Brave William’sheart had been a stranger | Would prove herself both kind aud wise, 
a E’en to the sladow of a fear. And in thy griets would sympathise, 
it ‘To make thee happy; 
But now he felt that new sensation, 
Tho’ covered with immortal tame ; And be content to take her share 
4 Tho’ call'd the saviour of bis nation, Ofilis and priefs that you might bear ; 
} : Fear fill'd bis bosom, void of shame. Still blest with hope, would ne’er despair 
RY : 2 
. Fe “© If she’s the noble girl T thought her,” sidieimiiemiiet 
i f He, with an anxious sigh, exclamnd, | And, if by Sorrow’s hand opprest, 
«hie She'll smile as at the time [sought ber, | Would try to sooth th’ afflicted breast, 
1 . i : Nor heed her saijov’s being mainrd ;: And drive away thi unwe leome guest, 
a ‘* But women’s hearts, they say, are | PEARL SHOE EET 
. . changing, | Who, should mdelgent Heawn bestow 
Taconstant as the treach’rous sea, | Its eifts, to comtourt those in wee, 
To sume new object ever ranging ; ler heart in grateful thanks would glow, 
And her’s, perhaps, will change from | To make thee happy. 
ine. ; 
| if such an one vou e’cer should tind, 
 Porbid it, Love! forbid it, Heav’n!? | Youd of all charn s, save of the mind, 
Cry'd Luey, rushing to his heart ; | Noi youth nor beauty e’en conrbi'd, 
6‘ Sinee thou art once more tome given, | 3 ‘Lo make thee happy . 
e My Wi.liam, we will never part. . au | 
7 4 ‘That wooden leg those SCUPrSs ¢ telor | Oh wonldst thou not at once eftace 
. fe MR ee | Hier merits, for her want of grace, 
) 1 “ idian’s howe st valou prove, And seorn to grant ber such a I ee, 
; Ang alse shall, in turtnre story, To make thee happy? 
ae proots of Lucy's constant love.” | b io 
ELICLA, 
H. D. | Vou. 9, 1315. 
{ 
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FARE THEE WELL! 
LY LORD BYRON,” 
Fare thee well! and, if for ever, 
Stull tor ever, fare thee well ! 
Even though unforgiving, uever 
'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel, 
W ould that breast were bared betore thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
Wiule that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which thou ne’er can’st know again: 





Would that breast, by thee glanc’d over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 

Then, thou would’st at last discover 
“Twas not well to spur it so. 

Thoughthe world for this commend thee, 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded ou another’s woe. 

Thoogh my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 

Than the sott one which embrac ed me, 
‘To intlict a cureless wound ? 





A er 


* The circumstances which gave birth 
to this pathetic effusion, unfortunately 
are too well known to require any further 
notice from us, than the expression of our 
sincere regret that they ever occurred : 
at the same time, we must add, that, it 
there be a malignant heart which triumphs 


in these fatal consequences of frailties, 


{too often the appendages of yonth, en- 
thustasm, and gentus), we fervently lope 
that such satanie joy will be short-lived ; 
and that the admirers of genius, as well as 
the sternest friends of virtue, may yet 
mingle their congratulations on an event 





| 


whieh will restore to British society a no- | 
bleman of high talents and patriotic sen- | ' 
| Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted — 


timients, to an afflicted wife a husband, 
and to an innocent babe a tather! 
















































New Music. 341 


Yet—oh! yet—thyself deceive not— 


Love may sink by slow decay ; 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away : 
Still thme own its life retaineth— 
Stil must mine, though bleeding, beat, 
\nd the undying thought which paineth 
Is——that we no more may meet. 
These are words ot deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 
Both shall hve—but every morrow 
Wake us trom a widow'd bed, 

And, when thou would’st solace gather, 
When our child’s tirst accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say “ Father!” 

Though his care she must forego ? 
When her little hands shall press thee— 
When her lip to thine ts prest 
Phink of him whose prayer shall bless 
thee— 
Think of him thy love had bless’d, 
Should her lineaments resemble 
‘Those thou never more inay’st see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults—perchance thou knowest ; 
\ll my madness—none can Know ; 
All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
W ither—yet with hee they go. 
Every feeling hath been shaken ; 
Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee ; —by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now, 
But ‘tis done ;—-all words are idle— 
Words trom me are vainer still; 
Yet the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Foree their way without the will, 
Fare thee well!—thus disunited, 
‘Torn trom every nearer ie— 


More than this, I scarce can die! 


De a ee ee ee ee A ee ee 


REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 


— 


A SeLecTION oF GERMAN NATIONAL 
AimLopres, withthe Words both in th: 
Sriginal and translated ito Enetish. 
The whole accompanied by a ‘Treatise 
on National Music, and the Aurs se 
lected by Charles Baron Arnim. The 
mtrodactory Svinphonies by J. Maz- 
zinghi Vol. 1.—Goulding and Co. 


rEXUGIS work will consist of three 
volumes —each volume to con 


tii two numbers, and each number 


ten songs, The price to subseri- 


bers, for the three volumes, will be 


) 
| 





three pounds; non-subseribers to pay 
thirteen shillings for each number. 

The first volume is dedicated to 
the Countess of Hlardwicke. In the 
treatise on National Music, the au- 
ther observes, that, “ of all coun- 
tries, Germany offers, with respect 
to national songs, the most astonish- 
ing phenomenon. The north and 
the south seem to be inhabited by 
(wo nations entirely different from 
each other in point of nmiusical taste, 























































































449 New 


Gaiety is peculiar to the latter part ; 
and the mild sway of the Austrian 
yovermuent invites the people to the 
enjoyment of life, without making 
thei feel its burthen.” The sones 


of the south are therefore chiefly of 


the lively cast, aud furnish inusic 
for the comic operas which are per- 
formed in many of their theatres. 
"Phe songs heard in the north 
Germany will be found entirely dif- 
ferent. Real comic songs will seldom 
be met with, as ne ‘ither the language 
is fit for at, like the dialect of Aus- 
tria, nor do they suit the disposition 
of the nation itself. Even the comic 
operas are mostly either trans 

from the Italian or French, or 
rowed from Austria. Vocal miuste, 
mothe north, a hundred years ago 
consisted entirely of sacred niusic 
the German opera was in its tn- 
fanev. It was not till after the inid- 
dle of the exghteenth century, that 
the seven years’ war, and the military 
exploits of the hero of that period, 
gave the first impulse to Gleim to 
compose his war-songs. By the 

word compose, the author no doubt 
means write; tor he laments, a little 
further on, that neither Gellert nor 
Gileim ever found a composer. In 
fact, little said in this treatise 


of 


’ . 
vOLre- 


? 


is 


discussion being the German poetry. 
The landscape in the frontispiece 
represents a view of the banks of 





Music. 





Restore to me my captive heart, 
Or yours alike resign ; 

For why with that retuse to part, 
Yet hold imprison’d mine ¢ 


Restore —No, let the slave remain ; 
it were bat vain to fly ; 
Rach look would o’er and o'er regain 
‘The couguest of thine eye. 
Within thy breathing bosom’s cell, 
In mutual bondage there, 
Let either heart united dwell, 
Each syinpathy to share. 
Away with doubt, away with grief, 
And welcome love alone : 
His heart is mine—tie fond belief 
fs sanction’d by my own, 
Ne 
ANDANTE, with Variations and Rondo, 
tor the Piano-torte, Composed, and 
inscribed to Miss flouseman, by Wm, 
Horsley, mus, bac, Oxon,—Clementi, 
os. 
This classical production is the 
genuine eflusion of true taste, ema- 


aay from a well-digested system 
/of modulation, and is highly honour- 
‘able to the learned bachelor of Ox; 


highly interesting ; 


Baars ; this charming 
about music, the principal object of | ~ 
' , ts pal object of made the most of them. 


ford. 
— 
Tue Bucre-Hors ; a_ characteristic 
Overture for the Piano-forte. Comes 


posed, and dedicated to Miss Clarke, 
by Wim. Ling.—Clementi and Co. 3s, 


The notes of the bugle-horn, 
though on a confined scale, are 


and Mr. Ling, 
little overture, has 
The first 


and second movements display much 


. harmony; and, 


the Rhine, and principally the spot 


fromwhich Marshal Blacher crossed 
that river, Jan. 1, 1814, 

We 
the music, though to the composers 
we are entire strangers, 
in the first numbers are, Himmel, 
Hurka, Bencken, and Beichard. 

The following song, entitled “ The 
Exchange of Hearts,” very much 
like Geordani’s “ I pr 'ythee vive 
me back my Heart,” is ienty set by 
Himmel, and translated by S 
frey, esq. 


cannot speak too highly of 


The names | 





Pei. | in raptures : 


as nothing can be 
done without a waltz, a very pleas- 
ing one concludes the piece. 


Tue Princess CHARLOTTE AND LEOQ- 
PoLD Wautz; with the Dresden, 


Bremen, and Corsican, Waltzes, for 
the Piano-forte, with an Accompatil- 
ment for the Finte. 
May health and happiness attend 
"Lhe union of our nation’s friend, 
From wars and troubles keep us tree, 
In peace with love and unity, 
—Pland and Weller. 1s. 6d. 


On reading this motto, we were 
the exquisite good sense, 


poetical turn of expression, and 
































the profound meaning of it, rivet 
the attention, and, as Foote has it, 
‘‘ claps a ten-penny nail into your 
coat.” The author takes high eround, 
which will make his descent—i. e. 
the art of sinking—the easier. We 
marvel how the Corsican Waltz 
(which, however, happens to be the 
hest of the whole) could have figured- 
in, or have aeen mixed up, with so 
many loyal dances. The composer, 
perhaps, looks forward with pisus 
hepe to those waltzing days, when 
“the tiger shall waltz with the lamb, 
and when the Bertrams, Kendails, 





2 | 
and Bonys, shall all waltz together. 
Tt 

Bound WHERE THOU WILT, MY Bars! 
Wiitten by the Right Hon, foe Bhs 


ron: the Sjusic by J. Nathan.-—-~Na- 
than. “vs. 6d, 





A fine strain of melody runs 
through the whole of this song; and 


> 
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hit of the Day. 343 


the poetry is so beautifal that we 

cannot resist the inclination to copy 

it. 

Bounp where thou wilt, my barb! or 
glide, my prow! ‘ 

But be the star that guides the wand’ rer, 


‘Thou ! 

Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my 
bark, 

The dove of peace and promise to mine 
ark ! 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 

Phe eveuing-beam that smiles the clouds 
away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray. 


Biest as the muezzin’s strain from Mecca's 


wall, 
To pilgrims pure as prostrate to his call; 
Soft as the melody of youthful days, 
That steals the trembling tear of speech. 
less Praise 5 
Dear as bis vative song to exile’s ears, 
Shaltsound each tone thy long-lov'd voice 
Cliche ais >; 
For thee, in those bright isles is built a 
{ i 


omine as Eden inits earliest heur. 


OL LM Ah LM hh aM 


Hi DAY. 


THB WILLGF A GREAT PERSONAE 

TRYHIS is the last will and testament 

me, PROPERTY ‘'TAXATUM, coquire, 
the making whereof IT think it proper to 
postpone “ no longer,” bemg coiscious 
that Thave for some time been falling of 
aud that the period when [ must expire 
is fast approaching ; with certainty of 
which Tam the more impressed in con- 
sequence of a most severe and unex 
pected blow which [received about seven 
or eivht niehts since, in the neighbour 
hood of Palace yard: [ can, however 
contemplate the crisis with calmness, | 
reflecting that ny existence has long be 
extremeiv burthensome, 

In the first place, { desire to be buried | 
immediately after my decease, withont | 
being stretched, having undergone that 
Operation sufficiently durmg my Lte- 
time; and, as T have considerable ap- 
prehensions that some of the resurrection- 
men will endeavour, for their own emo- | 
lument, to prevent my rest 
my grave, | particularly desire my exe- 


cCutors Willi Use every precaution io renh- 


ing (til ‘tiv Ih 


der abortive all such infamous attempt 
4nd whereas EP have for several year 
been entitled to, or inv the receipt ot, a | 

¢ ‘ 


ry considerable portion of alt the pros 


nerty in Great Britain, new Ido hereby 


eive and bequeath the same unto the 
liich Court ot Parliament, 10 trust, to 
apply or remit the amount thereof for 
the benefit of bis Majesty’s subjects, not 
doubting but that they will receive the 
bequest with a satisfaction equal to the 
exertions which have been made by de- 
signing persous to deprive them of so 
just a legacy. To the several commis- 
ioners, collectors, and other persons in 
nv service at the time of my decease, I 

> all such books, papers, and returns, 

they have in the respective custe- 
dics, for their own use and benefit ; but 
as to any money in their hands, [ direct 
the same to be patd and applied for the 


' assistance of my numerous poor relations 


of the Tax-family. [direet ny executors 


' to collect the several statutes relating to 


myself, together with notes explanatory 
of the means pursued by the commis. 
sioners, assessors, collectors, and others 
thereunder appomted, and present. the 
same elegantly bound to the Inguisition 


.| ot Madrid! 


i am not vain enough to believe my 
lite hus been ftuultless; on the coutrary, 
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344 Wit of the Day. 


I freely admit that many of my Acishave | Oa Five Hunnren and Stventy rors 


been most vexatious and oppressive; I, 
however, sincerely repent myself of them, 
and trust the world will never witness 
their repetition. 

It was my wish to have been buried 
in St. Stephen's Chapel; but, as the mi- 
nisters of that dissenting place of worship 
lave done every thing ia their power to 
prevent my dying in peace, [ conceive 
they would in all probability object to 
perform the ceremonies necessary for my 
funeral: I therefore desire to be interred 
on the scite of Holloway Mount, whicl 
was the general burial-place on the ter- 
mination of the great Plague in 1665. 
As I have tor along time done the go- 
vernment most essential service, T trust 
I shall not be accused of vanity in ey- 
pressing an expectation that my decease 
will be followed by a court-mourning of 
more than usnal sincerity ; 1a which case 
To request Mr. Croker will compose a 
dirge long enough for the oceasion, but 
* no longer.” 

Death is a tax we all must pay, without 
the liberty of appealing; and, however 
severe and unexpected a blow mi loss 
may prove to the gentlemen of the Trea- 
surv, Lsincercly lope they will meet the 
event with resignation, and attend me 
to my last home as chiet mourners. ‘To 
the chaplain of the House of Commons I 
give five guineas, to preach my funeral 
sermon, from the following text, viz.— 

Prov. c. 16, v. 8.—** Better is a little 
with righteousness, than a great revenue 
without right.” 

Lastly, I give five shillings io James 
Alexander, esy. MLB. to purchase mourn 
ing tor his consiifuents at Old Sarovm ; 
and T appoist the House of Commons 
executors of this my will, witha vicw to 
insure the fair distribution oft my etiecis, 
as Tverv mech approve their equitable 
manner of dividivng.—in witness, ve. 

RP. TAXATUM. 
Witness, Joun Burn. 

By this codicil to my will, [appoint 
the Opposition guardians of lis Majesty's 
ministers during their respective mino- 
rities ; and, having been informed by the 
public newspapers that Mr. Vatsittart 
has discarded the use of Hardin's 57 
ani adopted the Prince Ss iM viure, I be- 
gueath tu lian a chagrin snutt-box, trusting 
he will long preserve Uf, and that every 
pine will remind him oi me, va 


is Jl, 


EPIGRAM. 
By Qa Curate. 
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LApIEs having expressed thew desir. iv 
become Matips of HONOUR to the Pris. 
CESS CHARLOTTE, 
Five hundred and seventy-four” maidene 
fair ; 
To wait-on the Princess their wishes de- 
clare :— 
Say, What other court throughout Europe 
can boast 
OF virgins so noble and numrons a host 2 
Trall ina body they should wait upon her, 
No doubt they'll be styl’d the fuir * legiun 
of honour.” 

A Hint for the proposed SHAKSPEARE 
Jorinee, being Footr’s desenption of 
that which took place at Stratford iu 
1769.—“ A Jubilee, as it hath lately ap- \ 
peared, is a public invitation, circulated | 
and urged by puffing, te go post without 
horses, to an obscure borough without 
representatives, governed by a mayor 
and aldermen who are no magistrates, to 
celebrate a great poet whose own works 
have made him immortal—by an Ode 
without poetry, music without melody, 
dinners without victuals, aud lodgings 
Without beds, a masquerade where half 
the people are without masks, a horse. 
race knee-deep in water, fire-works Mat 
stubbornly retuse to emit a spark, and a 
gingerbread amphitheatre that tuinoles 





; a : ‘ 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN PREVOST; 
A Matrimonial Duct. 
Air— Evelyn’s Bower.” 
Ife, When we first were man and wife, 
And you swore to love for lite, 
We were quoted as a model, we were 
quite a show : 
Ves, we tete-d-leie were seen, 
Like King William and his Queen: 
What a jewel of a witc was Mrs, Joun 
Prevost! 
She. Ave! then I clove to thee, man, 
Like Baucis to Philemon- 
Now, u I go to Brighton, you're at Bath, 
Lkuow; 
Like the pair who tell the weather, 
Weare never out together— 
One at home and Uother gadding, 
John Prevost. 
H{e. Ifa lion's to be seen, | | 
Oid Bluche t, Mr. Kean, 
You oder out the carriage, and away | 





Mr | 


you 20, 
With thet gossip Mrs. Jones, 
How you rattle o'er the stones: 
You've no merey on the hoses, Mrs. ‘ 


Jolin Prevoot, 




















S&e. With Madeira, Port, and Sherry, 
When you make what you call merry, 
And sit in sober sadness, are you sober? 
—no! 
With that horrid Major Rock, 
It is always twelve o’clock 
Fre you tumble up to coffee, Mr. John 
Prevost. 


Both. Our vicar, Doctor Jervice, 
When he read the marriage-serviee, 
United us for better and for worse, heigh- 
ho! 
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That the worse may turn to better, 
Since we cannot break our fetter, 


Let us say no more about it} Mr. 
John Prevost. 


ee 


It were to be wished some other kiad 
of presents were invented for foreign 
courts than sNuFF-BOXEs; the people 
complain that they pay through the nose 
for these trinkets, 
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FINE 


ARTS, 


ne 


VINHE committee of the House of | Atliens, 


were fransmitted fo the 


Commons, to whom the ques- chancery (or public othic e) of the Bri- 
tion of the value of the ELGin | tish embassy at Constantinople: the 


MARBLES was referred, have made | 


vessel conveying these effects suf- 


their report upon the subject, and | fered shipwreck ‘before she reached 


have resolved that the sum of thirty- 
five thousand pounds’ be the price 
offered to Lord Elgin for this cele- 
brated collection of remains of an- 
cient sculpture; and we may, there- 
fore, congratulate the lovers of the 
Fine Arts, and the British public in 
general, upon so great a national 
acquisition. 

We shall, at some early opportu- 
nity, devote a portion of our pages 
to a critical history of these works, 
for which England is indebted to the 
zeal of Lord Elgin. 

The name of that nobleman hus, 
however, lately been brought before 
the public on another occasion,— 
considerable censure having been 
cast upon his conduct in respect to 
the dost ar missing manuscripts and 
drawings of the late Mr. ‘Tweddell. 
We have, therefore, given place in 
this department of our Miscellany 
toa few brief facts relative to this 
curious case :— 

Mr. John Tweddell died at Athens, 
in 1799. His papers, consisting of | 
notes made, and drawings and. ine 
scriptions collected, during his tra- 
vels in Greece, were found at his 


decease; and, after being minutely | 


4 


| 





Constantinople; they were niuela 
damaged by sea-water, and the 
accidents usually attending such an 
event; but it seems certain that 
a cousiderable part reached the 
palace of the embassy. Another 
portion of Mr. Tweddell’s effects 
had been left by him at Constanti- 
nople, in the care of the late Mr, 
Thornton, then one of the factory 
there: these consisted of clothes and 
other articles, and also of some mae 
nuscript accounts of his journey 
through Europe, and particularly 
of his tour in Switzerland (the 
latter fairly written out), It is 
singular that, as the parcels first 
mentioned suffered by water, these 
latter should have been endangered 
hy fire; —Mr. Thornton’s house was 
burned down; but these effects, or 
at least the most valuable part of 
them, were saved, and transferred 


lalso to the chancery of the em- 


} 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


bassy. 

a nsies the consignment of the 
packages from Athens and their ar- 
rival at Constantinople, the Earl of 
Elgin, as ambassador extraordinary, 
had superseded Mr. Spencer Smith; 
who, having been secretary to Mr, 


examined by the British consul at | Liston, had, _— the departure 
a 
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of the latter and the arrival of Lord 
Elzin, acted first as chargé d'affaires 
and afterwards as ministe rl 

This circumstance, which it must 
on all hands be allowed was not 
Lord Elgin’s act, has given rise to 
all the charges against him; some of 
which have been so far strained by 
the relations and partizans of Mr. 
Tweddell, as imply doubts at least of 
the strict propriety of his lordship’s 
conduct; for, as the manuscripts 
and drawings in question are unfor- 
tunately lost, pamphlets have been 
published that attribute to hts lord- 
ship no less a crime than appropri- 
ating to his own purposes manuscripts 
that had thus accidentally come into 
his official keeping. Our limits do 
not permit us to go at large into the 
evidence; but a brief summary will 
be sufficient to put our readers in 
possession of the means of forming 
their judgment. 

It is on both sides admitted that, 
in consequence of Mr. Smith’s de- 
clining to act under Lord Elgin, his 
Jordship did not hear of the ettects 
for along time after their arrival; 
and then only by the application of 
Mr. Thornton, a member of the Le- 
vant Company, to have the packages 
examined. It is also equally ad- 
mitted, that some of Mr. Tweddell’s 
manuscripts and drawings came, for 
purpose of being dried, from the | 


arehouse of Mr. Thornton and the | 
| dell, are at present (the date of his 


| 


| 


' 
{ 


chancery, into the more immediate 
custody of the Earl of Elgin; that, 
he ope ‘ned the parcels containing 
them, before a eompany assembled | 
for the occasion; that they were 








considerably damaged, but not, in | 


general, to ‘the extent of being iIle- | 
gible on useless; that they were | 
rooms of 


spread out in one of the 
the embassy to dry; that Lord Elgin 
carefully locked up the room; that 
thev (or at least a part of them) 
were afterwards carefully packed, 
under the eye of one of Mr. Twed- 
dell’s friends, and transferred from 


| 
' 
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Lord Elgin’s private custody back 
again to the chancery, or public 
oftice, of the embassy; and that, 
from that day to this, though every 
inquiry appears to have been made 
in every quarter, and from every 
person likely to be acquanited with 
any particulars of the affair, no satis 
factory trace of the papers whatso- 
ever has been dincwmnre’. 

The evidence apparently most re- 
lied upon by Lord Elgin’s accusers 
besides that’ of Mr. T HORNTON, 
who states that the papers were 
handed over by him to Lord Elgin, 
is, first, that of Dr. HuNT, chaplain 
to the embassy, who recollects the 
effects being deposited with Lord 
Elgin as his Majesty’s ambassador ; 
that the manuscripts and drawings 
were so much injured by sea-water 
and mouldiness, as to be in soine 
instances reduced to pulp ; and that 
his lordship employed some gentle- 
men of bis suite, and Mr. Barker, 
the panoramist, then at Pera, to dry 
them in the best manner they could, 
and to preserve every artic le, how- 
ever trifling, of so accomplished a 
scholar; his lordslnp taking charge 
of them, and waiting a favourable 
opportunity to send them to Eng- 
lewd. Secondiv, that of Mr. Pro- 
fessor CARLYLE, who, in a letter 
from Constantinople, to Mr. Losh, 
states, that—* All the notes, letters, 
aud memoranda, belonging to Twed- 


letter is 25th July, 1800,) i the 
British chancery at Péra, where they 
will be safely prese ved until they 

“an be ae ae to England. The 
ne eth are much injured, and the 
sketches almost totally spoied, by 
the sea-water; all of them have beeo, 
however, separately dried with the 
greatest care before their bei ing cone 
siened to the chancery. Tam all 
this time speaking of Mr. Tweddell’s 
papers, which he wrote in this coun- 
try and Greece.” 

From a careful and candid exa- 
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mination of this part of the evidence, | 
We declare that, in our opinion, the 
only blame that can be attached to 
the Eari of Elgin is, that his lord- 
Ship, as ambassador, did not him- 
self, or by his secretary of embassy, 
fulfil tho-e duties /ess ne eligently, | 
which the peculiar circumstances of | 
this case certainly entailed upon | 
him. | 

A circumstance has, however, re- 
cently come to light, which tmvolves 
this affuir in something like a mys- 
tery. In the postscript to Lord 
Elgia’s letter, his lordship states — 
Mr. Professor Carlyle and Mr. Ha- 
milton Nesbit, father of the then 
Lady Elgin, who had been ona visit 
to Constantinople : being about to 
return to England in the year 1801, 
had entrusted to them, by Lord El- 
gin, a portfolio of Mr. Tweddell’s 
drawings, to be delivered (as Lord 
Elgin asserts) to Mr. Tweddell’s fa- 
nily : : these drawings, or some of 
them, Mr. Nesbit “had copied at 
Naples on his way home; and, on 
his arrival, it is stated, he placed 
the orivinals with the other effects 








of Lord Elgin, who was then, and 
long bad been, a prisoner in France, 
and who did not return to England 
till many vears after Mr. Nesbit. 





Why Mr. Nesbit did not deliver 
these drawings to the Tweddell fa- 
muily, or why, or under what circui- 
stances, he placed them among Lord 
Elein’s baggage, is not stated: all 
that is known on this pomt is, that 


neither he nor any other person | 
‘lord -bip, that we cannot conceive that 


ever apprized Lord Elgin that they 
had been so placed; and that 


Lord Rigo removed the whote Of | 
 stemngest disapprobatiba of the at- 


his vast collection of drawings, &e. 


1 , 


unexamined, from this gentlemen's | 


house, where they occupied many 
rooms, to Scotland, without opening 
the cases or seeing the conten 

As soon as Lord Elem had these 
facts brought to his knowledge and 
recotlection, he inmediatels collect: 
ed every drawing of this kind in his 
pessessigu, sent the whole to London 














































' 


in sealed parcels, and conveyed an 
intimation to Mr. Robert Tweddeil 
of his surprise at this tardy disco- 
very to his lordship of what Mr. 
Tweddell so long knew; and: he ac- 
quaiited him that the sealed parcels 
were deposited in London, to be 
opened and exaimined in his presence, 
or that of any friend he might ap- 
| point for the purpose, 

‘hese parcels have not been, 
we are informed, yet examined ; 
when they are, we think it probable 
that the drawings referred to by Mr. 
Nesbit will be found: but the only 
effect which the discovery can have 
on the case at large will be, in our 
opinion, to prove, still more strongly, 
that Lord Elein never did nof never 
could have intended to appropriate 
any part of the effects; because the 
rank, character, and personal habits 
of Mr. Nesbit render it impos 


‘sible that he should have been a 


partuer in so disgraceful a transac- 


tion. We may also add, that Lord 


Elgin’s entrusting these drawings for 
conveyauce to Mr.’Tweddell’s family 
to a person of Mr. Nesbit’s —— 
ter (if that be really the fact), is 
pledge of his sincere wish that they 
should reach their destination. 

sut even should these drawings be 
thus found, the mystery will be ra- 


i ther incre isi as to what has been 


the fate of the other papers! 

Upon the whole, so far are we 
from being convinced of anv the 
slightest ground for the cross charge 
more than insinvated against his 


any disinterested individual can feel 
wy other sentiment than that of the 


nipt to fasten such an imputation 
on the character of a British noble- 
inan, however laudable in other re- 
spectsmay be Mr. Tweddell’s anxiety 
to recover his brother’s manuscripts, 

Such are the facts of this curious 
case, as they at present stand, and 
which we have unpartially presented 
ty our readers, 
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TO DESTROY SLUGS IN GARDENS. 
By Mr, John Wilmot, PRS, 


T the suggestion of my friend, Mr. 

Whately, the celebrated surgeon, I 
was induced to makea trial of lime-water, 
which I tound greatly to exceed my ex- 
peetation. The plan T recommend will 
entirely rid the land of those noxious 
vermin :——Take a small portion of fresh 
Dorking lime, and pour on it some hot 
water; when thoroughly dissolved, add 
water sufficient to make it pass throngh 
a fine rose of a water-pot. Previous to 
the preparation, take some peas-haulm (I 
give that the preference), or any large 
leaves of the cabbage-tribe, and lay 
them a pole distance trom each other. 
If the weather permit, they will be found 
in abundance, collected under the haulm, 
&c. both for shelter and food: as we 
always find them prefer vegetables in a 
atate of stagnation, to those luxuriant in 
yrowth: when properly collected, let a 
boy take up the haulm, &c, and, by a 
gentle shake, leave the whole of the slugs 
on the ground; then, with a water-pot 
and rose, pour a very small portion of the 
liquor on them, and the boy inthe mean 
time must remove the haulm, &c. to a 
different spot in the intermediate space. 
sy pursuing this plan for one week, 
when the weather i$ favourable, I am 
perfectly satisfied the whole of them may 
be destroyed, as the least drop of the 
liquor will cause immediate death. In 
the flower-garden it will be fonnd a great 
acquisition, by watering the edging of 
box, thrift, &e.; for, wheréver it pence- 
trates, it is certain to kal, even in a 
rainy season.— Transactions of the Hort:- 
cultural Society. 


ee ee 


4 SAFE NIGHUT-LIGAT, 


The following is a method of preparing 
a luminous bottle, whieh wall give suffi- 
cient light during the night to admit of 
the hour being easily seen on the dial of 
a watch:—A phial of clear white glass, 
of a long form, should be chosen, and 
aome fine olive oil should be heated to 
ebullition in another vessel. A bit of 
phospborus, the size of a pea, shonld be 
thrown into the phial, and the boiling oil 
carefully poured over it, till the phial is 
one-third filled.—The phial must then be 
carefully corked, and when it is to be 
wsed it should be unstopped, to admit 


empty space of the phial will appear 
luminous, and give as much light as an 
ordinary lamp.— Each time that the light 
disappears, on removing the stopper it 
will instantly re-appear. In cold weather 
the bottle should be warmed in the hands 
before the stopper is removed. A phial 
thus prepared may be used every night 
for six months.—London Medical and 
Physical Journal, 

ImPorTANT Caution. — Lately, at 
Margate, died, after a short illness, 
Athelstan, eldest son of Mr. John Boys, 
solicitor, aged eight years, It is but ten 
weeks since he lost another child, aged 
only nine years, by a similar complaint-- 
water in the brain; and, both of them 
having always before been remarkably 
healthy children, no cause can be traced 
for this extraordinary visitation, except 
that of their having, during the whole of 
last summer and autumn, been in the 
daily habit of amusing and pleasing each 
other with a swing of considerable height, 
in Mr. Boys’ garden, and by twirling 
themselves about to a great degree, to 
produce giddiness to eagh other, in the 
usual play of children, #0 as to encourage 
that disposition of hydrocephalus which 
most children are more or less subject 
to. Various circumstances and symptoms 
of their approaching illness have so ma- 
terially strengthened this supposition, 
that it has been deemed right to com- 
municate to parents these extraordinary 
and melancholy circumstances, 


ee 


REMEDY FOR THE GOUT, 


The remedy for the Gout, by Dr. Pra- 
dier, was purchased by Bonaparte, at 
the price of 2,5002. sterling, paid from 
his private purse, and the formula was 
immediately published in the Moniteur, 
as follows; take— 

Balm of Mecca-+see+++ six drachms 

Red Bark «-++-++e+-++« one ounce 

Saffron «scssvecesseees half an ounce 

Sarsaparilla «+++++++++ one ounce 

Sage corse eeeeseeoese ONE OUNCES 
| Rectified spirits of wine, three pounds, 

Dissolve, separately, the balm of Mecca 
in-one-third of the spirits of wine; ma- 
cerate the rest of the substances in the 
remainder for forty-eight hours; filter 
and mix the two liquors. For use, the 
tincture obtained is mixed with twice or 
thrice the quantity of lime-water ; the 


— 





the external air, aud closed agaia, Tee 





bottle must be shaken, in order to min 








































































































the precipitate settled to the bottem by | 
standing. 

The following is a mode of employing 
the remedy :-—A poultice must be pre- 
pared of linseed meal, which must be of 
a rood consistency, and spread very hot, 
of the thickness of a finger, on a napkin, 
so as to be able completely to surround | 
the part affected: if it be required for | 
both legs, from the feet to the knees, it | 
will take about three quarts of linseed 
meal. When the poultice is prepared, | 
and as hot as the patient can bear it, 
about two ounces of the prepared Itquor | 
mist be poured equally over the whole 
ef the suitace of each, without its being 
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imbibed: the part affected is then to be 
wrapped up in it, and bound up with flan. 
nel and bandages to preserve the heat. 
The poultice is generally changed every 
twenty-four hours, sometimes at the end 
of twelve, 

An improvement in FAMILY WASHING 
has been introduced by a gentleman of 
Exeter, by substituting the action of 
steam on foul linen, for the manual la- 
bour of rubbing. His method has al- 


ready been tried, and found to answer so 


well, that two thirds of the labour as well 
as of the expence will be saved by .the 
new process, 
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HIBLIOGRAPHY. 
CATALOGUE of a Misecllaneous 


Collection or new aril Sere ond-laud | 


Rooks, by Jas. Nuttall, Ridgefield, Man- 
chester. 1s. 





W. Baynes’ Catalogue of old Book 
melding many curious, rare, and valu 
able Articies. 

RIOGRAPHY. 


’ 


Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Navell, one of | 


the first American Missionaries to fiadia, 
who died at the Isle of France, Nov. 30, 
4812, aged 19 years ; by Leonard Wouds, 
D.D. vo. 4s. 6d. 

Siemoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 
written by Himself, and continued to the 
time of his Death; from his Diary, Notes, 
and other Papers, 3 vols, temo. 18s. 

Kichardson’s English Portraits, en- 
graved trom scarce Prints, or from 
original Pictures; forming a curious Col- 
lection, viz. Princes and Princesses, 
Secretaries of State, Clergy, Land and 
Sea Oificers, Judges and Lawyers, Phy- 
sicians, Authors, Artists, and singular and 
remarkable Persons of both Sexes, is 


described in) Granger's Biographical | 


History of England: the number of the 
Plates 5u7. Royal vo. 81. 63.-—4to. 121. 
VP DUCATION. 

Italian Phraseology, a Companion to 
the Grammar ; comprising a Selection of 
the most useful Phrases, with their vari- 
ous Constructions explained on a new 
Plan, a Series of Questions and Answers, 
for the use of Travellers; a Collection ot 
Proverbs ; and a copious Glossary of the 
most dithcult Words that occur in Con 
versatiog; by M.Santagnello, author of 
the Italian Grammar and Exercises, the 
Atalian Reader, kc. 1 vol, 1¢mo, 7s. 


On Classical Instruction; by J. Reyne, 
1Zimo. Os. 
\ Familiar History of England, by 
Question and Answer; embellished with 
Portvaiis of the Sovereigus, neatly en- 
wiave ion Wood. 3s. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to Numeration ; 
bya Mother 18, 

A Letter of Advice to his Grandchil- 
dren—Matthew Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and 
frances Hale; by Sir Matthew Hale. 
Foulscap tvo. 4s. cd. 


HISTORY. 


Guizarna, the PERSIAN PRINCESS. 
10s. Gd. 

*.* This work has lately excited great 
curiosity in the literary circles: it is ig 
the true Swiftian style; and, though 
under the above title, relates to persone 
ages much nearer home. 


The Historical Account of the Battle 
of Waterloo; comprehending a circume 
stantial Narrative of the whole Events of 
the Warof 1815. Written from the first 
authority, by Wm. Mudtord, esq. and 
accompanied by a series of splendidly 
| coloured Engravings, Plans, &c. from 
| Drawings taken on the spot, by James 
| Rouse, esq. illustrating the whole coun. 
| try from Brussels to Charleroi, Imperial 
| ato. Part I. embellished with 6 plates, 
| 
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11. 11s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Principal Events in the 
Campaizus of North Hoiland and Egypt: 
together with a brief Description ot the 
[xlands of Crete, Rhodes, Syracuse, Mi- 
norca, and the Voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean, by Major Fr. Maule. 142mo. 8s, 

Annals of the Keign of King George 
IIk, from its Cosmmencement to the @ 
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neral Peace in the Year 1815; by John 
Aikin, M.D. ¢ vols, 11. 5s. 
HYDROGRAPHY, 

Memoir descriptive and explanatory, 
to accompany the mew Chart of the At- 
lantic Ocean; compiled by John Purdy, 
15s. 

Tables of the Positions, or of the Lati- 
tndes and Longitudes of Places, to accom- 
pany the Oriental Navigator; by John 
Purdy. 11. 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Compendium of Medical Practice, 
illustrated by Cases; by James Biding- 
ticld, surgeon, vo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech ; 
including its Medical and Natural His- 
tory, with a Description of its Anatomi- 
cal Structure; also Remarks upon the 
Diseases, Preservation, and Management 
of Leeches; by J. R. Johnson, M.D. &c. 








Illustrated with 700 engravings. 8vo. &s, | 


Juridical and Forensic Medicine ; by 
J. Male. &Svo. 7s. 

The Art of preserving the Sight unim- 
paired to an extreme old Age, Ac. By 
an experienced Occulist. New Edition. 
5s, od. 

MISCELLANIES, 


Amusements in Retirement; or, the | 
Influence of Literature, Science, and the | 


ness of Private Lite. By the Author of 
the Philosophy of Nature, Unitormly 
printed with the Author's former Work, 
in 1 vol. small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

No. IL. of Verses for Gravestones in 
Church-yards; by a Parish Minister, in 
his 44th year of Residence and Duty: 
extending the Epitaphs, ia number, from 
80 to 125. 

Negro Emancipation made Easy; with 
Reflections on the African Institution, 
and Slave Registry Bill. 3s, 6d. 

Illustrations of Hogarth; that is, Ho- 
garth illustrated from Passages in Authors 
he never read, and could not understand. 
Svo. 3s. 

The London Calendar, or Court and 
City Register for 1816; with the Peerages 
and Baronetage. 18s. 

On the Origin of Playing Cards and 
Printing; by S. W. Singer. 4to, 41, 4s, 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Cursory Remarks on the Piysical and 
Moral History of the Human Species, 
and its Counection with sarroundng 
Agency; by J.S. Boyne. Svo. 10s. od, 

A brief View of the actual Condition 
and ‘Treatment of the Negro Slaves in the 
British Colonies; by Capt. Henderson, 
A.Q.M.G. 3s. 6d. 

Idea of a new Law for the Civilized 
World, recommended to the consideration 





of France, Great Brita, and ihe Amés 
rican States, Ss, 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, republished by the Sceiety for abo: 
lishing War. 4d. or 15 to the dozen, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Britisli Birds; 
or a Selection of the most rare, beautiful, 
and tateresting Birds, which inhabit this 
Country; by E, Donovan, F.L.S. Vol. VE. 
and VIL, Royal 8vo. 31. 12s. 

NOVELS. 

Jane of France; by Madame de Gene 
lis. French and English, ¢ vols. 

Faith and Fiction, or Shining Lights in 
a Dark Generation; by Eliz. Bennett. 5 
vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

History of King Arthur, of Great Bri- 
tain. 2 vols. 24mo. 9s. 

Matron of Erm, 3 vols. 12mo0. 18s. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Unele Tweazy and bis Quizzical Neigh- 
bours. 3S vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Julia of Ardentield. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

She would be a Heroine; by Sophia 
Griffiths. S vols. 12mo0. 15s, 

PHILOLOGY. 

Lecons de Langue Ltalienne, ou Gram- 

maire Complete: suivie d'un Supplement 


Liberal Arts, on the Conduct and Happi- | qui coutient um Liste de Verbes avec leur 


Régime, et des Remarques sur la Pronon- 
ciation de VE et de QO; par A. Anaya, 
maitre de langues. 7s. 

English Synonymes explained in Alpha- 
betical Order: with copious [lustrations 
and Examples drawn from the best 
Writers ; by G. Crabb, of Magdalen-hall, 
Oxtord. 8vo. 11. ts. 

A able of all the French Parts of 
Speech : exhibiting, in one view, a com- 
prehensive Epitome of French Grammar ; 
by L.S. delaSerre. 1s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

A Year in Canada, and other Poems ; 
by Ann C. Knight. 5s. 

Christabel and Rubla Khan ; by S. T. 
Coleridge, esu. 4s. 6d, 

The City of the Piague, a Dramatic 
Poem; by Jolin Wilson, author ot ‘The 
Island of Palins, &c. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Hypocrisy, a Poem; by the Rev. C, 
Celton, A.M. 8vo. Ys, 

The Bonaparteid; or, a Serio-comic 
Sketch of the Political Life and Adven- 


‘tures of Napoieon Bonaparte, Emperor 


ot the French, &c. 8vo. 4s. 
Mout St. Jean, a Poem; by the Rey. 
Wim. Liddiard, 8vo. 5s. 
THEOLOGY. 
Every-Day Christianity, by the Author 
of Khoda, 1 vol. 12mo. . 
A Letter to the Unitarian Christians 7a 
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South Wales, occasioned by the Animad- 
versions of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of St. David's. 4s. 6d. 

The Labouring Man’s Advocate: a 
Sermon on the Duty of Masters respect- 
ing the Wages of Labour; by John 
Ovington. 6d. 

Select Hymns, for the use of Bible 





Christians; by the Rev, W. Cowhierd. 
3s. 6d, 

The History of the Origin, and first ten 
Years, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; by the Rev. John Owen, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1}. ds. and 11. 15s. 

The Psalter, Epistles and Gospels, and 
Thirty-nine Articles. 1s, 3d. 

A new Version of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, from the French ot 
Beausobre and Lenfrant. 10s. od. 

Reasons for not answering Mr. Gis- 
borne’s Letter to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. 18. 

Origin of Pagan Idolatry ; by the Rev. 
G. S. Faber. 3 vols. 4to. 61. 15s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
gious Belief, as connected with Human 
Happiness and Improvement; by the 
Rev. Robert Morehead, A.M. Vol. IL. 
Svo. 10s. Od. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picturesque Delmeations of the 
Southern Coast of England; by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke: from Drawings ly 
J. M. W. Tuimer, R.A. &c. Part VI. 
Royal, 12s. 6d.—Imp. 18s. 

‘Lhe Ancient and Modern History and 
Antiquities of the Borough of Reading 





by John Man, tvol. SI, 3s.—on royal 
paper, dl, 5s. 

A Topographical Account of the Isle 
of Axholme, in the County of Lincoln: 
to be completed in tyo yolumes ; by W. 
Peck. Vol. [. 4to, el, 9s,-—royal, dl. 4s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Travels in Europe and Africa ; by Col. 
Maurice Keatinge, author of the History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, &c. — 
prising a Journey through France, Spain, 
und Portugal, to Moroeco, with a parti- 
cular account of that Empire. Also a 
second Journey through France in 1814, 
in Which a Comparisonis drawn between 
the present and fermer State of that 
Country and its Iuhabitants. 1 vol. 4to. 
illustrated with 54 plates of Scenery, 
Antiquities, and Costume, trom Drawings 
made on the spot by the Author. 

Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tri- 
poli, Cyprus, Pgypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey, between the Years 1805 and 
1507 ; written by Himself. @ vols. 410, 
ol. OS. 

‘Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde; ace 
companied by a Geographical and Histoe 
rical Account of those Countries; by 
Lieut. Henry Pottinger, 4to. 2l. 5s. 
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Madame Despourrin has just pub- 
lished a Translation of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, in & vols. /2mo. 14s. sewed, 
foy the improvement of Bnglish readers ; 
the English is printed on the opposite 
pases, 
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THE MIRROR OF 


THE METROPOLIS. 


ae 


THE COURT. 

ULLETIN of the Kinc’s Hearty. 

“© Windsor Castle, April t.—-Uis Ma. 
yesty has enjoyed good bodily health, 
and has been very tranquil during the 
Jast month; but his Majesty’s disorde: 
has undergone no change. 

(Signed, Ac.) 


There have been Levers and Draw- 
tnG-Rooms since our last publication, 
but they have not been marked by any 
striking feature of noveity ; and the lattes 
having displayed but little variety im 
fashionable or court costume, we have 
not deemed it necessary to eceupy our 
pages with an account of dresses. The 


nuptials of the Herress APPAKENT to | upon this most fashionable of all fashion- 
able public places, we think, merits 
a richer recompence than for several 
years past it has reecived, ‘The present 
high state of musical scrence; the abund- 


the throne, which will take place on the 
2d of May, may be expected to occasion 
some court novelties; to which we shall 
certainly be attcutive, 


His Highness the Prince of Copoure, 

having lett Brighton, has been on a visit 

| to the Royal Family at Windsor ; where 
ihe at present remains. 

The Receat now holds his court at 
Carlton House. His Royal Highness has 
latterly taken the air on horseback in 
the Parks, and appears to be much ims 
proved in health. 
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THE OPERA. 
Another month has elapsed; and still, 
if we censure not, our praises must be 
cold in speaking of the Opera. The 
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ance—we had almost said, the super- 
abundance—of musical talents; the ex- 


tensive school, and numerous professors | 


of the ait of dancing ; together with the 
perfection to which scenic painting and 
the powers of machinery are now ar- 
rived ; all combine to put to shaine the 
jaded pace and hackney exercises of the 
present Opera cops. We are aware 
under how many and complicated dif_i- 
eulties this unfortunate concern has had 
to struggle ; but, in the name of the no- 
bility and gentry of Engiand, whose 


purses have been dived into again and | 


again on account of these embarrass- 
ments, from whatever source they spring, 
we do appeal to the consciences and 
taste of all whom it may concern, and 
demand to know if the pertormances 
which have been tolerated during even 
this season, are the best that the present 
state of Europe can yield, or the finances 
of the concern aflord. ‘There is not now 
the excuse that the Grand Monurque de 
France engrosses all the taleuts of the 








world: singers and dancers are no longer | 


contraband, but the continent is open 
for the transit of them, as well as every 
other species of merchandise, m exchange 
tor the gold of John Bull. Let us, then, 
hope that we shall yet have the agree- 
able task of announcing some exer- 
tions at the Opera House, to elevate 
that institution to the rank which, in an 
age like this, it ought to hold; or else 
have the satisfaction of seeing some 
symptoms of that enlightened public spi- 
rit which once characterised the higher 
order of Britons, and which ought not 
willingly to support a monopoly of this 
sort one moment longer than it adminis- 
ters, in the highest possible degree, to 
the advancement of the peculiar arts and 
sciences, for the encouragement of which 
it was originally chartered. 
DEBUT OF MADAME MARCONI. 

The opera selected for the first ap- 
pearance of Madame Marcont, was * / 
Selvaggi,” by Signor Liverati. This 
lady possesses a fine decp voice, and 
has also the rare merit of joining to that 
the qualifications of a good actress, Her 
xwerfurmance was altogether successful; 
Ses singing excellent, and her grace- 
ful and ammated representation of the 
character was warmly applauded. We 
cannot praise the opera; itis, with the 
exception of the finale of the first act, 
and one or two other passages, a tedious 
and unimpressive piece. . 

GONZALVE DE CORDOYVE. 

The ballet of 6 Ganzalve de Cordore’ 
weare happy to be able to praise. It is 
tix production of Monsieur A. Vistris. 








The subject is taken fram the well-knows 
novel of ‘ Florian,” with some alteras 
tions to adapt it to the stage as a ballet . 
and we applaud the skill and taste with 
which the artist has exeeuted his task, 
The story is developed with due variety, 
and the interest is sustained with much 
Ingenuity ; at the same time that the eve 
is gratified by tasteful grouping and the 
introduction of some elegant dances.— 
The herome is Miss Minanie, who ex- 
hibited in this piece the most fascinating 
grace, as well as scientific precision, 
strength, and agility. Vestris also ap- 
pears to much advantage in this ballet; 
especially in the pus de deux with Miss 
Minanie. There is also an admirable 
pas de trots by MILaNie, Madame Leon, 
aud M. CHARLES Vestris; of which we 
Cannot speak too highly. The music is 
by Venva, and is good, but not entirely 
new. ‘The scevery and dresses are better 
than we have lately witnessed ; and, upon 
the whoie, this ballet is not unworthy of 
the Opera House: still, however, it is 
but a stight approximation to the per- 
formances which, at this era, we ought 
to beliold on these boards, 


— PE — 
THE DRAMA. 


Some lovers of the Drama had sug. 
gested a seheime for the celebration of 
a Juniver during the present month, ou 
the vid of which, two hundred years 
ago, SHAKSPEARY, that prince of English 
dramatic pocts, died» Mostof the daily 
journals have ridiculed the idea, and it 
has become a species of common place 
scorn, We must beg leave to dissent 
trom fashion on this occasion, and to 


| express our concern that such an oppore 





tunity for the display of national feeling, 


lin the homage proposed to the me- 


mory of our Bard, has been suffered to 
pass away. What spectacle more inte- 
resting can be imagined than that which 
night have been exhibited in England, of 
a day voluntarily set apart to celebrate 
the Trinmph of Moral Genius! We 
doubt not, had such a festival been 
announced, that not only at Stratford. 
on-Avon, but in every town of Brita, 
the song of triumph would have ascended, 
and the libation of honour would have 
been poured torth to the immortal me- 
mory of Shakspeare! Old age and 
vouth, the learned and the unlettered, 
inhabitants of palaces and cottages, all 
sects, all clans,—yes, ald the people — 
would have united in cue sentimygnt ot 
praise to Shakspeare ! 

And who is Shakspeare? and what 
lias he done to merit all this homage ¢ 





























Was he a warrior ?—what were his con- 
Quests? where are his trophies? Was he 
a legislator, either by virtue of the sword 
or fraud ? — where are his codes, and who 
are his followers? We answer, that 


mankind has seen too many jubilees of 
brutal joy in honour of the destroyers of 


mankind ; and, more melancholy still, 
men in allages have been mad enough to 


hold impious caYnivals in honour of 


Molochs, who have sacrificed their heea- 
tombs of human victims for the ephe 
meral establishment of creeds and 
dogmas; but SUAKSPEARE’S JUBILEF 
would have been Virree’s, Trurnu’s, 
and Narure’s purest, noblest triumph! 
We have not space nor leisure to pur- 
sue the theme at present; but it might 
be well worth the enquiry lo investigate 
the causes which prevented this festival 
taking place; and we much fear that the 
contempt expressed at the undoubted 
bad taste of the former Jubilee, in Gar 
rick’s time, will be fuund to be one 
of the Jeast operative: but that the 
pure ethics and the natural feelings 
of innocence and benevetcuce, which 
the spirit) of Shakspeare ieuleates, 
are quite out of vogne—at least, that it 
Is quite out of faslion to own them ; nor 
do we see any hope of thei prevalence, 


. eae | 
until the rage for mili/ary clubs on one 


hand, and medhodist clubs on the other, 
shall have yielded in thety turns to hu- 
manity and common sense. In this view 
of the subject, it is some consolation to 
us to learn that a SHAKSPEARE CLUB Is 
about to be established ; and we wish it 
the most unbounded success. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Of dramatic novelties the past month 
has been rather barren. ‘There was one 
at this theatre, however, which sincere 
respect tor the talents of the author will 
not suffer ws to pass over, though we are 
persuaded that it will not be repeat d; 
--we mean, The Disappoiniment, a melo- 
diaud, by Mr. Kean. Weare perfectly 
satistied that this superlative performer 
will be induced, by the manner in which 
this first experiment was condemned, 
notwithstanding the vast majority of his 
Jriends in the house, to coniine himself in 
future to his proper line as an actor, in 
Which he is unrivalled, and not again 
incur the hazard of displeasing the town 
by any works of his own. 

MISS MURRAY. 

The pretensions of every young candi- 
date for theatrical hononrs are entitled 
to our indulgence, and especially those 
of a young iemaie. Without any very 
great allowance on the score of youth, 
TRISH LApy's Mac. No. 37, 
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we venture to predict most favourably 
of Miss Murray. There are indications 
about her which lead us to expect much 
from her further acquaintance: she is 
graceful and easy im her deportment ; her 
action is correct; her voice clear and 
melodious, and her articulation distinct. 
The part of Cecilia, in Miss Ler’s “ Chap- 
ter of Accidents,” is not one of much 
trial of strength; but we have no doubt, 
in characters better calculated to display 
her talents, that this young lady will rise 
rapidly in the public favour. She has, 
indeed, since appeared in Ang la, in the 
* Castle Spectre.” but this we regard as 
no tonchstone of her powers—it is a sort 
of serious Columbine, and an automaton 
of sufficient size might be made to move 
its arms and knees in certain positions to 
the Ghost, according to ¢une, as well as a 
living performer. 
PITCALRN’S ISLAND, 

On the 17th of April, after the opera 
of “ Love in a Village,” in which Miss 
Nasu resumed her station with much 
deserved applause, an entertainment, of 
the pantomime species, was produced for 
the first time, called * Piteairn’s Island,” 
the name of the colony founded by the 
mutineers of the Bounty; the discovery 
of whieh forms the story of this little 
drama, ‘The principal merits of the piece 
are, its close adherence to the origimal, 
and its beautiful scenery. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

At this theatre a new Richard, and a 
new Sir Perlinax M-Sycophant, have ap- 
pealed to the judgment of the town. The 
former we may dismiss briefly, by re- 
commending to him, instead of atteinpt- 
ing to play Richard, “to be himself 
again’—tor Mr, CopHAM never can be 
Richard, 

Of the Scotch sycophant’s new repre- 
seutative we are inclined to speak more 
favourably, His conception of the part 
isfaultiess, and his execution, in general, 
excellent. Whether it be that he gave 
au unnecessary broadness to the Scotch 
dialect, trom bad taste, or whether he 
cannot speak it otherwise, we know not; 
but as he did utter it, he rendered it ab- 
soluely unintelligible to the audience. 
In all other respects, with the exception 
of Cooke and MACKLIN, we have never 
seen a better Sir Pertinax. It struck us 
on this occasion, that, as the Sovtb and 
North Britens are now so little distin. 
cushed by their speech from each otker 
in the higher circles of real life, that this 
character might be played without the 
adherence to the dialect, which would 
open the character to many performers 
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354 Domestic Politics. 


of talent, who have hitherto shrunk from 
the task. We fancied we should like to 
see DowTon play the part. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND; OR, WHO 
WANTS A WIFE? 

This piece (for we know not what ge- 
neric name to give it) was manufactnred, 
we conceive, for the holiday-folk, and to 
run against the “¢ Piteairn’s Island” of the 
other house. It is too indifferent a pro- 
duction to merit one word of further 
notice. 


CORRECT REGISTER 
OF 


THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 


Ito. DRURY LANE. 
March 21, A New Way to pay Old Debts—What Next ? 
23. Duke of Milan—What Next? 
25. A New Way to pay Old Vebts—What Next? 
26. Duke of MilaneeWhat Next? 
28. A New Way to pay O'd Debts—What Neat? 
go. The Will—What Next? ; 
April s Merchant of Venice-—The Magpie 
2. Chapter of AccidentseeWoodman’s Hut 
4: Duke of MilaneThe Magpie — 
6 Chapter of Accidcnts=—Two Misers 
Passion Week=\o Plays. 
a5. George Barnwe |—Woodman’s Hut 
26, Castle Spectre—Woodman’s Hut 
17 Love in a Vilhage—Pitcairn's Is'and 
28. Castle SpectreeePitcairn’s Isiand 
ig. Beggar's Opera—Pitcairn’s Isiand - 
se. Vitcairn’s Island—What Next ‘=Two Misers 


1816. COVENT GARDEN. 
March 21. Guy Macnering—Love, Law, and Physic 
23. School for ScandaleeLove jaughs at Locksmiths 
25. Guy Mansering—Midas ; 
26. School for Scandal—The Farce.Writer 
38. Guy Manneringe-Love, Law, and Physic 
30. School for Scandal—Killing no Murder 
April a. Guy Manneriag—Aladdin 
2. Schou! fur Scandal—sieep Walker 
School for ScandaleC ymun 
. School for Scancale-Cymon 
Passion Week—No P!ayts 
3S. Richard the Third—-Aladdin 
16 Man of the World—Who Wants a Wife? 
17. Guy Mannering—Who Wants a Wife? 
18, School for ScandaleWho Wants a Wife? 
19. Guy Mannering—Who Wants a Wife? 
2. Senvol tor Seandalee whe Wants a Wife? 


eo. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS, 


In our last Number we had the satis- 
faction to record the glorious victory of 
the British CONSTITUTION over one of 
its most abhorred and dangerous enemies 
~-the Income-Tax ; and it is with plea- 
sure we perceive that the reviving spirit 
of LiperTy (we mean genuine old Eng- 
lish liberty—not a chimera of hot brains, 
but a social principle, detined, under- 
etood, and acted upon by our forefathers) 
has on another occasion manifested itself 
in that place, and by those avents, best 
adapted to its exercise, and best quali- 
fied for its display. When we see the 
attention of the BritisH PARLIAMENT 
promptly apd successfully called upon, 
as it lately was, by Lord Essex in one 
house, and Lord Mixron in the other, 
to check the encroachments of the mili- 
tury upon the civil] power of the metro- 


polis, we augur well of the conntry. 
There is no praise which it is in our 
power to bestow that would be too high 
commendation of Lord Milton’s and Lord 
Essex’s conduct on this oceasion, for it has 
plucked out a eancer in the constitu- 
tion, which more indolent, or less patrio- 
tic, senators might have winked at until 
it had gradually spread so generally as to 
defy eradication.—Oh, that the respon- 
sible advisers of the Illustrious Person- 
age to whom the sovereignty of these 
realms is delegated, possessed the spirit of 
that patriotic statesman who was bis early 
friend'—What a glorious, what a god- 
like career might they open! An era of 
peace seems to imvite all parties of true 
Britons to bury in one common grave 
their differences of feeling and opinion 
on speculative subjects, that have too 
long distracted Europe ; and to combiue 
with heart and intellect, to remedy the 
evils now too latedeplored. Is there no 
hope, that we may yet see the Spirit of 
Cuarves JAmMes Fox even in the acts of 
those, who have heretofore reviled his 
motives and rejected his counsels? If so, 
we shall have the joy to behold the Re- 
GENT of Great Britain disdaining the 
pomp of military and despotic monarchs, 
holding gracefully the Sceptie over a free 
and loyal people; while the peaceful 
sword shall be only seen by our citizens 
sheathed, and hanging amidst the banners 
of our victories, ready to leap from its 
scabbard at the first blast of necessary 
war, but ceasing to be brandished as a 
toy at court. ‘Then we shall witness too, 
that genuine spirit of toleration which 
will exclude no man from the services of 
the state, on account of the religious sen- 
timents which he conscientiously espoused; 
whilst the Fieedom of the Press will be 
encouraged for the propagation of truth. 
‘Then we shall perceive, that the direc- 
tors of our finances will scrupulously set 
about to investigate the state of our 
affairs, and by an open, candid, and up- 
right acknowledgment of it to the nation, 
obtain from all ranks of people the sacri- 
fices necessary to recover our national 
strength. With this view, our merchants 
and traders will once more be treated 
with the consideration of former times ; 
Guildhall will agaim be visited with 
respecttul affability by our ministers of 
state; and we shall héar no more sneers 
at “tur-gowns and gold chains;” for 
trade—let courtiers think what they will 
—trade is the only solid foundation of the 
empire of Britain! Above all, and first 
of all, should this delightful vision be re- 
alized, we shall see a spirit of economy 
and retrenchment exercising impartially 





its duties in every department of the 














commonwealth, from the state and reve- 
nue of the Crown itself down to the wages 
of the humblest retainer in the pay of the 


people. May that first step be instantly 
and honestly adopted! 
I 
MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Fellows, of Fenchurch-st. to Miss 
Sadler, of Islington, formerly of Ongar, 
Essex, 

Mr. Nicholles, of Fleet-st. to Mrs. 
Webber, of Lynn. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Thomas Wallis, 
esq. to Miss Charlotte Augusta Amelia 
Bolton, of Chepstow. 

Daniel Hazard, esq. of Hornsey-road, 
to Miss Frances Mary ‘Thomas, of Sketty. 

Capt. Charles Lake, of the 3d regt, of 
Guards, to Miss Anne Louisa Halsey, of 
Heuley-park. 
~ AtAsh, Thomas Smith, esq. of Shaldon, 
to Mrs. Eyles. 
~ Wm. Du Buisson, esq. of Glynhyr, 
Caermarthenshire, to Miss C. Henckell, 
of Wandsworth Common. 

James Eyre Watson, esq. to Miss Mary 
Anne Kaye, of Wandsworth Common, 

Anthony Austen, esq. of Alderby, to 
Miss Sylla Ricardv, of Upper Brook-st. 

Robert Gifford, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Miss Harriet Maria Drewe, of Broad- 
hembury. ; 

John William Buckle, esq, of Mark- 
Jane, to Miss Brash, of Wellclose-square. 

James Weir, M.D. surgeon to the 
forces, to Miss Elizabeth Everitt. 

The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, rector of Dray- 
ton, to Miss Maria Bicknell, of Upper 
Cadogan-place. 

At St. Pancras, Samnel Baker, jun. 
esq. of Rochester, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Smirke, esq. R,A, of Fitz- 
roy-st. 

Thomas Alexander Watt, esq. R.N. to 
Miss Elizabeth Keith, of the New Road. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Bord 
Rendlesham, to Miss Sophia ‘Tatnall, ot 
Leiston Old Abbey. 

Mr. Joshua Nuun, of Tottenham-court 
road, to Miss Mary Perry, of ‘Tolesbury. 

Thomas White, esq. of St. James’s, to 
Miss Mary Wadmore, of Southgate. 

Win. Clark, esq. of Portsmouth, to Mrs. 
Barathy, of Russell square. 

Mr. M. Israel, of Gibraltar, to Miss 
Esther Israe], of Cornhill. 

Donald Mackay, esq. of Demerara, to 
Miss Cordelia Harris, of Kingsgate-st. 

Rowland Stephenson, esy. of the Al- 
bany, to Lady Lucy Perry. 

Frederick Wim. Pott, esq. to Miss Mor- 
gan, both of Doctors’ Commons. 

Capt. Nester, of Cecil-st. Strand, to 
Miss Caroline O'Reilly, 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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Benjamin Hall, esq. of Nelson-square, 
to Miss Pagh, of Newington-place. 

Mr. Robert Stanton, jun, of Lombard- 
st. to Miss Louisa Darby, of Cornhill. 

Capt. James Harvey Baber, of the E. I. 
Company's service, to Miss Juliet Whit- 


well, 
DEATHS, 

In Bedford-square, 68, Sir Simon Le 
Blanc, one of the Justices of the Court 
of King’s Bench. He was taken ill, on 
the northern cireuit, at Lancaster; but, 
finishing the business there, he proceeded 
to his seat at Woodhall, near Barnett, 
whence he came to town, and died in 
two days. 

At Woodford, 61, Anth. Aubert, esq. 

At Camberwell, Mrs, Hovil. 

In Parliament-st. 81, the Right Hon. 
Dr. Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. and M.P. 
for Armagh. 

At Tooting, Miss Elizabeth Ward. 

In Blandtord-st. the Dowager Lady 
Saye and Sele. 

In Old Fish-st. Doctors’? Commons, 
Nathaniel Allen, esq. 

At Hackney, 67, Mrs. Mary Holthouse. 

The wite of Edward Parratt, esq. clerk 
of the Journals of the House of Lords. 

At Paltenham Priory, 76, Sam. Cor- 
nish, esq, admiral of the Red. 

In Chiswell-st. the wife of Mr. Henry 
Caslon. 

At Camberwell, the wife of George 
Goodwin, esq. of the ‘Temple. 

In Essex-st. Strand, Mr. Joyee, 

At Stoke Newington, 80, John Har- 
ford, esq, 

At Bankside, 59, Mr. Anthony Horne. 

At Clapton, Mrs. Mary Slark. 

In Great Coram-st, 71, Johan Berthon, 
esq. 

At Finchley,78, Mr. James Spencer, 

In Coleman-st, 48, A. Gamage, esq, 

In Phillimore-place, Kensington, Mr. 
Darley, 

In Berners-st, 85, Thomas Parry, esq. 

At Mortlake, the widow of Dr. John 
Warren, bishop of Bangor, 

In Islington-road, Wm, Austin, esq. 

In Fore-st. Michael Jordeim, esq. 

In George-st. Portman square, 41, Rich. 
Ahmuty, esq, late in the civil service, 

sengal, 

In Barbican, 59, Mrs. Maria Carter. 

At Stoke Newington, 46, John Ric. 
ketts, esq. 

In Brompton-row, Knightsbridge, Wim, 
Rowles, esq. 

At Kensington Gravel-pits, 67, Mrs. 
Hester Holland. 

The Rev. Mr, Goode, 57, rector of St. 
Andrew’s by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, 
Blacktriars. 

In King’s-road, Mrs. Redgrave. 
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In Queen’s-buildings, Brompton, Mrs, 
Maria Ashiton. 

In Southampton-place, New-road, 76, 
Mr, Seaman. 

In Henrietta-st. the widow of George 
Barry, esq. 

In Somerset-place, 77, Nathaniel Mar- 
chant, esq. R.A. F.S.A. seal-engraver to 
his Majesty, chief engraver of stamps, 
and assistant engraver to the Mint. 

In South-street, Finsbury-square, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barlow. 

In Snffolk-place, Hackney-road, Mrs. 
Thomazine Wilson. 

In Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W. Fletcher 
Gasen, esq. late major in the 2d regt. of 
Life Guards. 

In Threadneedle-st. 72, Mr. Joseph 
Hearn. 

In Sloane-st. 60, Major-General John 
Brown 

In Bishop’s-walk, Lambeth, 84, Mr. 
Richard Roberts. 

In Castle-st. Houndsditch, 59, Samuel 
Osborn, esq. 











At Alpha Lodge, Regent’s-park, the 
wife of Edmund Waters, esq. 

In Chancery-lane, 61, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Druce. 

At Dalwich-college, 61, Rd. Dowell, 
esq. 34 years fellow and organist of that 
establishment, 

In St. James’s-place, Wm. Tighe, esq. 
M.P. for the county of Wicklow. 

At Little Brookham, the widow of the 
Rev. George Pollen. 

In Hill-st. Berkeley-square, 77, Miss 
Goldsworthy, late governess of the royal 
children, 

In Dove-court, Lombard-st. Mrs. Har 
riet Chamber. 

In Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 
29, Lieut. Austin. 
In Brewer’s-st. Mr. Joseph Seneschal, 

At Mill-hill, Miss Mary Squire. 

At Pentonville, 21, Miss Eliz. Emmett. 

At Streatham, 64, Mrs. Eliz. Laing. 

Mr. Charles Cooke, 56, bookseller, of 
Paternoster-row. 


At Pentonville, 82, Mr. Edw. Berry, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


DENMARK. 
AT CHRISTIANA, on the 7th of March, 
at six in the afternoon, the following 
phenomenon occurred :— 
‘On the south side of the river Nid, 


the fall of earth took place, extending an 


eighth of a (German) mile into the coun- 
try, and carried away with it the church 
ot Tiller. This fall of earth took place 
with such violence, that the earth was 
thrown to the other/side of the river, and 
there overwhelmed two dwellings belong- 
ing to the manor of Randlie, by which 
eight persons lost their lives. 

“The mass of earth thrown into the 
Nid was carried by the current down to 


Lixen, where the collected masses of 


earth, snow, and ice, tore away several 
sluices, &c. in the well-known waterfall 
there, and the whole mass has now formed 
a dam below the Leer waterfall, one quar- 
ter of a German mile trom ‘Trontheim. 
As there was no great quantity of water 
in the Nid, on account of the cold, little 
damage was done ; but when the current 
again becomes swelled, it is possible that 
this mass, which has now formed a dam, 
may be driven against the bridge ; mea- 
sures are taken to secure this, as well as 
the vessels and warehouses.” 

No suffictent reason is assigned respect- 
ine the cause and occasion of this pheno- 
menon, except that such falls of earth, 


5 





but in a slight degree only, have long 
since taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Tiller, and that a sulphureous smell 
has spread itself, Several inhabitants 
from the villages of Saelbot and Klae- 
boe, who were returning home from town, 
have been buried under the earth, with 
their horses and waggons. As an earth- 
quake was lately felt in Jutland, as well 
as in more distant places, and as a sul- 
phureous smell was perceived after the 
fall of earth, it may be conjectured that 
it was connected with the earthquake, 
and that its nature is volcanic. 
RUSSIA. 

The Emperor ALEXANDER isat length 
about to establish something like a com- 
MERCIAL TARIFF, but the English mer- 
chants are yet ignorant of its precise na- 
ture, the state of commerce in Russia Is 
most distressing ; and very little benefit 
has yet accrued to British trade from this 
quarter of the world in consequence of 
the overthrow of Napoleon. Measures of 
precaution continue to be taken against 
the Jesuits throughout the imperial do- 
minions, 

PRUSSIA. 

A dreadful calamity is related in a let- 
ter from Marienburg, in East Prussia, of 
the Srd of April, occasioned by the 
breaking up of the ice: every thing being 
swept away by the flood, 
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On the 18th of March last, the frost 
broke, and the weather became ex- 
tremely mild, and continued so till the 
morning of the 20th, when the ice on the 
Vistula broke up. This eyent was unat- 
tended by any circumstanve to excite 
immediate alarm; but next day the wind 
rose, and impelled the floating ice in the 
direction of the dykes. A few minutes 
after seven, the first dyke was cut, and, 
the breach being 70 rods broad and 20 
rods deep (English measure), an immense 
body ot water rushed like a torrent over 
the adjoimmng country. Horses, barns, 
cattle—in short, every thing, was swept 
before the flood. ‘The screams of human 
beings and the bleating of cattle were 
intermingled, and heard for many miles. 
Darkness added to the horror of the 
scene, Of the families and individuals 
who, quitting their residence, attempted 
to escape the danger, the greater part 
perished in the inundation, ‘Those who 
remained within doors, and escaped im- 
mediate suffocation, gained the upper 
stories, and even the roots of the houses ; 
but here a more lingering death, from 
hunger and cold, awaited them, Imme 
¢liate assistance was impossible, as whole 
districts were insolated, and cut off from 
giving or receiving suceour, 

* This was the situation of the country 
people on the night of the 2ist instant, 
occasioned by the first breach. Marien- 
burgh had, to that period, been exempted 
from injury. ‘The inhabitants laboured 
under great alarm, however, tiom re- 
ports which were spread, The governor 
and council were making preparations to 
give every assistance to the country 
people at break of day; and were dis- 
patching messengers to procure horses, 
boats, and ladders. In the midst of these 
preparations, and while the alarm was at 
its height, the ice made a breach in an- 
other dyke, which adjoins the southern 
suburb, The water flowed in with great 
rapidity, and all the passages in that 
quarter became inundated.—Judge the 
consternation that now spread throngh 
the town. The inhabitants, not imme- 
diately aware that the calamity was so 
limited in its extent, and was in fact con- 
fined to that suburb, where the walls of 
the warehouses and other buildings pent 
it in, prepared to abandon their homes 
and fly. Some well-minded, but tll-judg- 
ing, persons at this juncture extended 
the alarm, by causing the church-bells 
to be rung. The-streets in consequence 
became thronged, and several persons 
were trampled to death in attempting to 
pass through the gates. In the suburb 
the spectacle was extremely distressing : 
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English feet deep, in none less than ten 
or twelve. 

** The loss of human lives is estimated 
at notless than between 3 and 400; and the 
loss of cattle may, perhaps, amount to 
G00 head, exclnsive of sheep. Several 
churches, and other buildings which with: 
stood the first shock, have had their 
foundation sapped by the water, and 
have fell in rains,” 

FRANCE, 

The intelligence from unhappy France 
of most interest at the present moment 
to British readers, is the trial and con- 
demnation of their three noble-hearted 
countrymen,—-Bruce, Witson, and 
Hurcuinson ; who followed up the he. 
roic act of Madame LAavALetTtTe, in 
rescuing her husband from the hands of 
executioners, 

The trial occupied the 22d, 23d, and 
ithulttmo. We regret our limits oblige 
us to exclude the proceedings; we, how. 
ever, subjoin the substance of what took 
place on the last day. 

Wednesday, Aprit 94,—M. Dupin, the 
advocate of the English prisoners, made 
a speech of considerable Ingenuity, turns 
ing principally on points of French law 
(which probably we may give at length, 
with our own remarks, in our next Nume 
ber) At halt-past five this aftergoon, 
the jury delivered their verdict into 
court, [ft was read by their foreman 
ad contained an acquittal of all the 
Frenchwen implicated, except the turng 
key Eberle, who, as well as Sit Robert 
Wilson, Mr. Broce, and Mr. Hutchin- 
son, were found guilty, The president, 
M. De Seze, then proceeded to read the 
heads of the penal code applicable to 
the convicted persons, Eberle was sen. 
teneed to two years’ imprisonment. The 
article applreable to our countrymen was 
No. 2tt, which prescribes imprisonment 
for aterm not exceeding two years, nor 
less than three months, at the discretion 
of the judge ; and the president, without 
hesitation, pronounced for the shortest 
allowable period, 

Madame Lavalette was among the 
auditors, 

SPAIN. 

In the evening of February 22, the 
marriage contracts between the Spanish 
princes and the Portuguese princesses, 
were signed and exchanged, with the 
sveatest pomp and parade, m Madrid, 
Almost every dignitary belonging to the 
crown was present. The proxy for the 
BRAGANZA family was Dou Jose Luis 
be SOUZA, ambassador at the Spanish 
Court. Khis solemnity was followed by 
three nights’ illumination!!! 

The Mercurio of Spain, which had been 
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suspended during the whole revolution, 

bas again commenced with the present 

ear, and is to be published monthly. 

is and the Gazette are the ouly periv- 

dical works now published in Spain, and 

amply prove the state of mental darkness 
into which the country is plunged. 

ITALY. 

The Emperor oF GERMANY has 
caused to be published the following pro- 
clamations, relative to States which the 
General Congress allotted to his daughter, 
the Express Maria Louisa :— 

“We, Francis the First, by the grace 
of God, &c. 

“« By our letters patent of April 2, last 
year, we made known, that, at the desire 
of our beloved daughter, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma, Placen- 
tia, and Guastalla, we had assumed the 
provisional government of these states, 

“The circumstances which made such 
a resolution advisable being now happily 
ended, we give back into the hands of 
our beloved daughter the power entrust- 
ed to us, and have ordered these presents 
to be made public. 

** Milan, March 7, 1816. FRANCIS.” 

“ We, Maria Louisa, Imperial Prin- 
cess, Archduchess of Austria, by the 
grace of God Duchess of Parma, Placen- 
za, and Guastalla, &e. 

‘“His Majesty the emperor and king, 
our august and beloved father, resolved, 
on onr repairing to our duchies of Par- 
ma, Placenza, and Guastalla, to restore 
to us the administration of those states, 
which he had hitherto graciously accept- 
ed from ys provisionally, as we made 
known by our letters patent of the Sist 
of March, 1815, trom the Imperial Palace 
of Schoenbrun, we have, therefore, 
judged it proper to make known, by 
these presents, that we re-assume the go- 
vernment of our said duchies, and, at the 
same time, to express our gratitude for 
the care which our most beloved father 
has bestowed on the weltare of our faith- 
ful subjects. We declave farther, that 
we confirm, and by these presents we 
confiym accordingly, all the dispositions 
which our august and beloved father has 
thought fit to make during his adminis- 
gration, and we command all our faithful 
subjects of the duchies of Parma, Placen- 
za, and Guastalla, to continue to observe 
them. 

** Given at Venice, 17th March, 1816. 

Maria Loyisa.” 
AMERICA. 
St. John’s, Feb. 17. 
— Between the hours of eight and nine 
yn the vight of the ivth instant, a fire was 





discovered in the house of Edmund Walsh, 
in Gambler-street, about two doors from 


| the south-side of Duckworth-street. The 


inflammable materials of which the build. 
ings of the town are constructed, excited 
the most alarming apprehensions. ‘The 
wind blew furiously from the south-east 
quarier, and rapidly bore the flames to 
the range of liouses forming the north-side 
of Duckworth-street, while the ali-de. 
vouring element also extended its ra- 
vages to the sonth, against the wind, and 
westward, towards the cluster of new 
buildings lately erected on the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Crawford and Ce, 
and by five o’clock on the morning of the 
13th instant, all the buildings between 
Sawyer’s corner, at the east-end of Duck. 
worth-street, and the new Methodist 
Meeting-honse, at Gill’s-shute, westward, 
and from the corner building on the 
King’s beach, facing the Ordnance wharf, 
to the erections opposite Messrs. Hunters 
and Co’s. in Water-street, comprising 
about 130 houses, were completely de- 
stroyed. In these are included the houses 
in the Custom House-lane, north of Duck- 
worti-strect, ‘The Custom House and 
adjoining buildings happily and narrowly 
escaped. Occasional showers of snow 
and rain that fell during the conflagra- 
tion somewhat retarded the progress of 
the flames; and the removal ef one or 
two houses in Water-street, greatly cons 
tributed finally to subdue the fire, 

When the flames reached the north- 
side of Water-street, facing the premises 
of Messrs. James Macbraire and Go. the 
immense body of fire, almost in contact 
(from the narrowness of the passage at 
this point) with the houses on the south- 
side of the street, soon commynicated the 
flames to the fiouts and roots of those 
buildings. It was here that very extra- 
ordinary efforts were required, and were 
happily exerted; for upon the success of 
these etiorts depended the security of the 
most important part of thre town, 

The volumes of fire detached from the 
more immediate scene of destruction, aud 
carried by the storm to buildings not in 
imminent peril, filled the inmates with 
terror aud dismay ; and, in the removal 
of their goods, considerable damage has 
been sustained. 

The aggregate pecuniary loss has been 
moderately estimated at upwards otf 
100,000, ; and about 1500 persons have 
been driven to seek new abodes, in the 
most inclement month of a Newfound- 
land winter.—( Newfoundland Mercantile 
Journal. ) 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


—_— 


LONDON FASHIONS, 


MORNING HABILIMENT. 


A WHITE dress of corded India mus: | 


lin, made high in the neck; a lace 
frill, to appear as double, in lieu of a 
collar; a falling of clear muslin round 
the bottom, with a tuck on each side, 
edged with lace; long sleeves, with three 
rutis, and laced up behind with cord. A 
dejeuner cap, made of lace and striped 
ribband, to tasten under the chin on one 
sue. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A white satin spencer, trimmed with 
the same; with a rolling collar, which 
falls to the bottom of the waist, and shews 
a lace; a puffing of satin behind, and on 
the shoulder, forming a full epaulette. 
A fine Leghorn bonnet, lined and trim- 
med with the same ; feathers or a bunch 
of water-lilies. 

DINNER COSTUME, 

A dress of figured sarsnet, composed 
ef two greens, and trimmed with satin 
of a lighter shade, in a tasteful manner ; 
short sleeves; and the body ornamented 
to correspond. A white satin hat, witha 
plume of five feathers ; the crown inter- 
mixed with thread lace, and the edge 
bound with the much admired Charlotte 
trimming, which has something the ap- 


pearance of swansdown, thougl made of 


silk. 
EVENING DRESS. 

A white satin robe, trimmed with a 
beautitul Mechlin lace, with a heading 
of silk, which forms leaves to appear 
like embroidery. ‘This tiuly handsome 
dress has a train of half a yard on the 
ground ; the robe to fall from the shoul- 
der, confined with a rosette behind, and 
fastened in the tront with a diamond 
buckle. The Kendal wreath, composed 
of roses and ilies, is much worn with this 
most fashionable dress. Necklace, dia- 
monds and pearls. White kid shoes and 
ploves, 





| 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The most prevailing are—green, lilac, 
white, and pink. The waists very short, 
and very much trimined., 

The Lavalette Bonnet, composed of a 
fine new straw, is considered a very be- 
coming shape; but for the elegant fe- 
male, the celebrated Cobourg Hat, pa- 
tronised by her Royal Highness, is most 
approved since the introduction of fine 
white whalebone, which may be consi- 
dered the principal material for forming 
fashionable hats. 

We are indebted for the Fashions of 
this mouth to the elegant taste of Mrs. 
Hincuuirre, of Charlotte-street, Bed- 
tord-square. 

—_— 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


The fashions at Longchamp have hi- 
therto been simple and tasteful. White 
straw hats are much worn; those with 
flat rims are two fingers broad, having 
round the crown, at equal distances, 
three circles, each of which is formed by 
three white ribbands; three white fea- 
thers, placed in front, bend over the 
crown; they have also broad ties, half 
silk and half gauze, striped rose and 
white, lilac and white, pistache and white, 
or yellow and white. When a demi fichu 
is used instead of ribband, it is stviped 
with the same colours, Flowers worn in 
wreaths are generally of two sorts. Se- 
veral florists have studied to compose 
singular tlowers ; they have, for instance, 
made moss-roses, one half of which was a 
rose and the other a chesnut stalk ; to 
common roses they join the leaves of the 
thistle, the maiden-hair, and the tulip ; 
they have also invented the blossom of 
May with thorns, for trimming. Wreaths 
of roses and lilac, or jonquils and lilac, 
and large garlands of lilac only, are most 
in vogue. Fichus are still worn on black 
spencer, bnt long matted gold chains are 
more genteel. White robes of very fine 
muslin, with the bottom and the shoulders 
bound with colours, are numerous. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The numerous Correspoudints who have favowed us with their opinions upon the subject 
of * Patterns, or no Patterns?” are referred to puge 205 of the present Number for the 
decision of that question; and uill receive this as a general acknowledgment of their 


favours, it being tmpracticable to sp. city them. 


The ludy who has fuvoured us, through the medium of a friend, with a Tale under the 
title of ‘Vhe Happy Disappointment, is entitled to our sincere thanks for the favourable 
opinion entertained of our work, and ts informed that the earlicst possible consideration 


shall be given to her communication, 
MWe have rvccir 


wh 


in due course, a variety of other communications, both in prese and 
tirsc, which shall be particularly acknowledged tn our next, 














